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The NorwalTc Repe^rch and Development Project focused 
on establishing a meaningful, comprehensive, well-devel- 
oped program in Career Education in selected schools on 
a pilot ba.^.is. Programs were offered at all grade levels 
with a strong guidance component included in grades 6-12 • 
We have received a very favorable response to the program 
from ctndents. staff and the community and will off.er 
Career Education in all the public schools of Nor^^^alk next 
year, 

This report details the many facets of the program 
and the techniques used to accomplish the objectives set 
for the program. Ovxr success in achieving these ob jecfcii.^<?* 
has been carefully measured by an evaluation team from 
Colunbia University • A signif i/::ant p<^a.i t.tve .r^.actioji was 
found in all phases of the program, 

A new innovative program of this type must tap the re- 
sources nf. the total educational, business and industrial 
commuT\ity. V7e are grateful for the tremendous cooperation 
and v\3slr?t^nce given to us in this project. It is im- 
possible in these few pages to note all of the contributions 
to t*n:.r^ program, but I would like to acknowledge the support 
of thc^ ITorwalk of Education and the Superintendent of 

Schoolfi, Dr. Ri-hard C. Briggs. Dr. Briggs' perr:onal in- 
volvemonb at criticr^l times icnt credence to the program 
and g-^ivo the ne^Ci'^sary impetus to all involved. i:r. Vincent 
C. Cibbarr-i.li, Ar^sistant Superintendent for Instruction, 
provided continuous counsel for the Director and gave valu- 
able c^.ssif;v.c:nce in the liaison with participating schools. 
Active pcvticipants in an advisory capacity were Dr. Edward 
McEnroe. Dn.rector of Pupil Personnel; Dr* Donald Buckley, 
Director of Teacher Personnel; and Dr. Norman Walsh, 
Director of Research . 

Participating schools were selected upon the avovcd 
intorc-'S*-: of the tit^f.f, under the leadership of their 
princip:^!, in Career Sducaticn. I wish to acknowledge 
the total support of the following principals: 

Mr. William Moore, Norwalk High School 
MX, Dickon Hunter, 'West Rocks Middle '-Schobl 
Mt:, Benjamin Isenberg, Nathan Hale Middle School 
Mios Edith Vogel, Tracey Elementary School 
Mr. John Ry?.n, Naramake Elementary School 
Mr. Arthur Perschino, Roosevelt Elementary School 

ii n — 
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our evaluative team from Colurnbxa ^^^;^^^^,^Vr;source 
Thomas Nilana and Dr. David G.rrahan^ proved to be 
people as well as an evaluative group f ^^^^n- 

wide experience in similar programs to provide n 
sions to our total Career Education ?^°^"'^;^/^^J^,r,n. 
commendations for a continued expansion of the prog 
have "boen incorporated in our plans. 

I would like to express -ncere appreciation to the^ 

fine staff, who. under the l-'^-^^^^P ^f^^^^^ Jhe program, 
coordinator of Career Education, implemented the p ^ 

They gave unselfishly of their time ^^^^f.^^^^^^present- 
ing meaningful activities in Career Education ana p 
ing them to our student body. 

Mm jj'jL^J^r^tiye comnonent 

Dr, James Medvod . coordinator 
Mr. VTilliam ^tcilly 
Mrs, Nancy Kurh^n 

Hilh Sch f^l Component 

Dr. William Stubbs 
Mr; Gc:orge Jewett 
Mr, Jack Kimbcrley 
Mr. Leonard Tompak'^v 

MiddlG Sch-^ol C^mp^nnnt 

Mrs, Judith Pctr'->pulr>s 
Mr, Francis Garner 
Mr. Donald Tracey 

F.lemontarv Sch->ol Com ponent 

Mrs. J-* Morlo VJaldron 
Miss Nancy Feiio 

■^is program received its original -Pf ^^/^^^^f ^^vt^ 
under the continuous consultive .-services f ^^^^^^^^^^ 
" sion of vocational E-ducat'ion/ -Mr, -Joseph -Murph^^^ '^'f^^uttant 
commissioner; Mr. Saul Dulberg, Career Education Consultant, 
and Mr. Richard Wilson Research Consultant. 



SUMMARY 



The tot=al Career Education program was sequential, 
composed of elementary, middle school and high school 
components* In order to develop and maintain the program, 
ten positions were created: the Director, the Coordinator 
of Career Education, a High School Career Guidance 
Specialist, a High School Cluster Specialist, a Middle 
School Career Guidance Specialist, a Middle School Career 
Exploration Specialist, a Media Specialist, a Secretary, 
and two Elementary School Career Education Specialists* 

I. Guidance and Counseling Component 

In brief, during the Career Education program the 
following programs were implemented in selected schools: 

A* A strong overriding component in grades 6-12 
was used to augment and strengthen guidance 
and counseling services. 

B. In grades 4 and: 5 of Naramake, Roosevelt and 
Tracey Elementary Schools, we developed and 
implemented a program of career awareness* 

C» In the Nathan Hale and West Rocks Middle 
Schools that receive students from these 
elementary schools, we developed and imple- 
mented, a comprehensive program of Career 
Education. Hiis included multi-media useiB, 
field trips and work experiences laboratories 
covering clusters of career areas. 

in Norw^lk High School, we continued with a 
'Strong guidance concept and augmented our 
existing programs of career preparation* 

Counselors participated in a four day in-service 
education program during August of 1972* Major objectives 
of this in-service program was to familiarize the counselors 
with career development theory and practice, to provide 
opportunities to explore the world of work within the 
community, and to emphasize school responsibility in placing 
each exiting youngster in a job, in a post-socondary occu- 
pational program, or in a baccfilanroafco program. 



An in-service training progrcua was planned and operated 
with assistance from consultants from the State Department of 
Education and from the local school system* During the time 
interim of January until June (1972), the counseling staff 
thoroughly reviewed the literature to identify other effect- 
ive career guidance projects, promising approaches, tech- 
niques and materials. Specific determination of research 
and development projects was made and rigorous research 
methodologies were employed. 

A complete and articulated model program of guidance 
and counseling in grades 6-12 was carried on, having the 
following characteristics: 

(1) It was based on systems concepts: specific, 
mec>surable behavioral objectives; specific, 
well--defined replicable treatments; clear 
specification of multiple criteria for 
success of project. 

(2) It was based on sound guidance and counsel- 
ing theory and research. 

(3) It stressed program objectives which are 
realistic possibilities within the resources 
of the participating schools. 

The objectives of the Guidance and .Counseling Model 
Program were the following: To help students (1) to 
develop a positive self-concept; and to xinderstand their 
capabilities and their career potentials; (2) to under- 
stand the world of work; (3) to explore and to analyze 
occupational clusters, specific jobs, and job require- 
ments; (4l to explore and to formulate tentative career 
choices; (5) to plan wisely for one's career and to obtain 
appropriate placement in high school, a job, a post- 
secondary occupational program, or a baccalaureate program. 



To assist students in attaining the above objectives, 
a variety of treatment activities were performed. These 
are described in full in the Methods Section. 



II • Elementary School Component i 

The program at the elementary school level, in grades 
4 and 5, was designed to increase the career awareness of 
students in terms of the broad range of options open to 
them in the community and the general world of work* Stu- ^ 
dents studied the economic significance of their community's 
make-up and geographic location, its industries, and occupa- 
tions found in the community, in other communities, and in 
almost every community. To facilitate this study, several 
techniques were employed: (1) a series of video tapes pro- 
viding a study of the community, its industries, and various 
occupations? (2) class visits to several local companies; 

(3) class visitors (local) from various occupations; and 

(4) class projects aimed at giving students the fee\ of 
work and work process through cooperative effort using a 
"cluster" of skills. Each technique was employed in a 
different school or class and then employed together and 
compared with the other techniques to measure each tech- 
nique *s effectiveness. 
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III. Middle School Component 

The program at the middle school level (6-8) was de- 
signed to provide career orientation and meaningful ex- 
ploratory experiences for students within the existing 
unified arts program, utilizing existing unified arts 
facilities and equipment. The program was a mixture of 
occupational orientation and actual "hands-on" work ex- 
periences in simul=5ted occupational cluster settings. 

In exploring e?»ch of these first tv;o areas, differ- 
ent techniques were employed, compared, and measured for 
effectiveness. Students (1) viewed video tapes and other 
audio-visual materials depicting the working community, 
various industries and work processes, and several selected 
occupations; (2) became familiar with actual job specifica- 
tions; (3) visited different local companies; and (4) were 
paid visits by different workers. 

IV. High School Component 

The program at the high school level was designed to 
provide job preparation in a wide variety of occupational 
areas, with special emphasis on the utilization of work 
experience and cooperative education opportunities for all 
students. Students in the early high school grades 

r' ■ 9 
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attempted to identify for themselves (1) those occupations 
for which a very positive occupatione.l >outlook has heen 
projected^ as well as (2) specific occupations in v/hiah 
they are interested. To do this, students were given 
materials and viewed audio-visual presentations illustrat- 
ing the nature and specifications of those emerging or ex-^ 
panding occupations. They paid "on-the-job" visits to oc- 
cupations of interest to them and participated in lab ex- 
periences (in school) geared to simulate those occupations. 



INTRODUCTION 



1 . Background or S&ttinq 

The Norwalk Career Education Project began 
actual operation early in the Spring of 1972. Though 
the grant indicates that funding began on January 7, 
1972, some time el?psed before actual word of the 
awarding of the grant was made public and before the 
mechanics of retrieval of the funds could go into 
operation. Thus, it was into the month of March 
before operations got under way. 

In the earliest days of the project, the pro- 
ject staff consisted of only the Project Director, the 
Coordinator, and a Secretarial Aide. The Project Dir- 
ector was involved with many administrative duties; ai';d 
the Coordinator with curriculum development. Because 
of the small existing staff and the relatively short 
period of time before the project v;ould become opera- 
tional in the schools (5 months, including a 2h month 
summer recess), it seeinecl prudont and efficient for 
the 'Coordinator to assume full responsibility for 
developing the goals and objectives for the program, 
for writing curricula, and for selecting and obtaining 
instructional materials. (At the end of section will 
follow both the process objectives for the elementary 
and middle school components as well as the product 
objectives for all the levels of the program. Included 
v;ith the goals and objectives for the elementary and 
middle schools are the activities, techniques, arid 
materials used to achieve those goals and objectives.) 

Prior to writing the grant proposal (letter of 
intent) , it had been the decision of those involved to 
make the Norwalk project developmental and sequential 
in nature — reaching all grade levels, 1-12. How- 
ever, because of the size of the Norwalk system 
(17,000 students — 18 elementary schools, 5 middle 
tschools, and 2 high schools) and the nature of the 
project grant applied for (Part C, Research and Develop- 
ment), it seemed impractical, if not impossible, to try 
to locate the project in =^11 schools. It seemed a more 
judicious use of personnel, time, and money to experi- 
ment in 6 schools (3 elementary, which fed into 2 
middle, which in turn fed into 1 high school) and to use 
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the students of the remaining schools as the control 
group against which the effects that the progr?^m had 
had on the students in the "experimental" schools 
could be compared. 

We felt a definite need to develop ??nd refine 
and closely evaluate a strong and effective program in 
a few schools in our syctem, that could then be trans- 
ported (after being repackaged) to all schools and 
students in the entire system. 

We in the N9rwallc schools feel an intense 
commitment to Career Educations both because of the 
goals of and rationale behind Career' Education, and be- 
cause of the make-up of the Norwalk community* 

Norwalk is a city of 33,000, forty-three miles 
from New York. It is home to many commuters but is 
also an industrial center. It is estimated that about 
as many people commute "in" to Norwalk 's industrial 
shops as "out" to New York. T?here is a large minority 
group of black and Spanish-speaking people. 

' . The school system in 1972-73 included 17,823 
students — 8,673 elementary, 4,020 middle school, 
4,G32 high school, and 498 in special educational pro- 
grams. Minority' groups- of the total school enrollment 
included 13% black and 4% Spanish-speaking. Bussing is 
utilized to nccpmplish a uniform" school balance • 

Norwalk is a highly industrialized city, located 
in Fairfield County. Occupations from all 15 clusters 
can be found in Fairfield County, while in Norwalk alone 
there are people employed in occupations from 14 of the 
clusters. Norwalk, as a community, experiences some of 
the employment problems and educational difficulties 
attendant upon any large, highly industrialized urban 
center with a high proportion of minority people • 
Therefore, the obvious need for and commitment to Career 
Education is even more pronounced among educators in 
Norwalk than it might be in a community of a different 
make-up* 



2. MethodolQcry and Findings 

From March through April, the Coordinator col- 
lected curriculum materials and instructional guides 
from all over the country. All government (federal and 
state) publications concerning Career Education were' ob- 
tained. The current and relevant theories and research 

, relating to career development and vocational guidance 
was reviewed. Various commercial publications were also 
purchased and all the existing instructional programs 
and curricula in every subject area in the NorwalTc school 
system were studied. Many trips were made to confer- 
ences, workshops, and other school systems pioneering in 

■ Career Education. 

Finally, using the U.S^O.E.'s suggested model 
for Career Education as a guide, culling from the 
written resources and research and observed information 
(federal, state, commercial, theoretical, research, and 
local — NorwalX's and other school system's), and keep- 
ing the existing Norwalk instructional programs in mind, 
the Coordinator began to generate a series of goals, ob- 
jectives, and suggested activities which could and would 
be translated into Norwalk 's Career Education program. 
Once such goals, objectives, and activities had been 
generated, instructional materials were selected, pur- 
chased, or developed. 

In mid-April, the Career Education Media 
Specialist was hired. He, along with the Coordinator, 
began to film a series of video tapes, illustrating 
occupations (in Norwalk) that corresponded to various 
clusters. Six such video tapes (representing 6 clusters) 
wore developed. With actual sound, but no narration, 
they were shown to middle school students and were well- 
received. However, "the cost of producing such tape 
(both in time and »oney) was prohibitive. 

At this same time, the Media Specialist also be- 
gan the manufacture of n number of gojnes, developed by 
Dr. Harold Munson, University of Rochester (N.Y. ), that 
were demonstrated by Dr. Munson at a state-wide Career 
Education workshop at; the University of Bridgeport. 
These CISAG games have been used successfully at both 
the elementary and middle school level's. 

As the year progressed, the Media Specialist 
was involved in the production of a filmstrip for the 
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middlG school program, the taking of c^ll pictures of 
activities in the Career Education program, the prep- 
aration of our Career Education brochure, the mainten- 
ance and repair of all A-V equipment and materials, and 
the purchase and distribution of all supplies in general* 
He was an indispensable member of the Career Education 
staff. 

For the Coordinator, the remainder of the 71-72 
school year was spent previewing and ordering instruc- 
tional materials for the following year* During this 
time, several important trips were taken to conferences 
and workshops. 

The Local Project Coordinator (Dr. Medved) and 
the State Project Coordinator (Mr, Dulberg) traveled to 
Baltimore to visit Dr. John Holland of Johns Hopkins 
University. They discussed with Dr* Holland the use of 
his Self-Directed Search (SDS) in the Norwalk program. 
With assistance from Dr. Holland, Dr. Medved field 
tested an abbreviated version of the SDS for use with 
middle school students. The abbreviated version has 
been well-received by middle school students — who 
indicated the taking of the SDS to be one of the most 
rewarding experiences in their Career Education program. 
More recently, Dr* Medved v/orked with Dr* Holland in the 
field testing of a more simplified version of the origi- 
nal SDS — the Form E — which is meeting with even 
greater success among 7th and 8th graders. 

The original SDS, taken in its entirety, is 
self -administered by 9th graders and other hi'gh school 
students. At the high school level, the results of the 
.SDS are used by the student to select specific jobs 
within a cluster. In later high school, such jobs thus 
selected can be explored mbrc intensively « Students 
can then cultivate the salable- skills necessary to per- 
form such jobs. 

The Coordinator also attended a state-wide 
Career Education workshop at the University of 
Bridgeport, Here he was introduced to the CISAG gam- 
ing techniques of Dr. Harold Munson of the University 
of Rochester. Such CISAG games have been used v;ith a 
great deal of sncces.q in the middle school program. 



other conferences as a result of which policy 
and theoretical concepts of Career Education were 
strengthened or formulated were the NERCOE Career Educa- 
tion Conference^ held at the University .of Massachusetts 
in May, the ETS National Conference on Career Education 
held in Washington, D.C. in Ap^il, and other Career 
Education conferences sponsored by the State Vocational 
Division throughout the 71-72 school year. 

In the Spring of 1972, the six project schools 
were selected. It was decided that one high school be 
involved — and feeder schools into that high school. 
Therefore, two middle schools that fed into NorwalTj; 
High and three elementary schools that fed into those 
two middle schools were chosen. 

The elementary schools selected were required 
to meet the following criteria: have a room available 
as a Career Education Resource Center, be equipped with 
in-house television, and have an interested staff. 
Several schools applied, but the number was reduced to 
three. 

Also, in the spring, the third party evaluation 
team' for the project was. selected. Letters were sent 
to five universities in New England and New York. The 
letter suggested that, if members from the institution 
were interested, a short proposal of the research de- 
sign to bo employed to evaluate the program should be 
submitted. The selection of the third party evaluation 
team (from Columbia university) was then made on the 
basis of the evaluation the proposals submitted. 

Before the 1972-73 school year began the remain- 
ing racmbers of the Career Education staff were selected: 
-the Elementary Career Education Specialist, the Middle 
School Career Guidance Specialist, the High School 
Career Guidance Specialist, and the Middle School Career 
Exploration Specialist. With the lost of these, n prob- 
lem ensued. 

The man chosen for this position, the former 
director of New York State Career-Development Center, 
backed out of the job at the last moment. A dilemma 
follov;ed, but the problem was finally resolved when a 
retired teacher was i>or3\iaded by the Director to come 
on with th^» program — within tho limitations of his 
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?^llowed retirement income. Mr. Tracey proved to be a 
blessing, and created some fine "hands-on" work exper- 
iences in the Manufacturing cluster that were trans- 
ported betv;een the two project schools.. 

In August, just before school resumed, a work- 
shop was held. Administrators from all the project 
schools were invited — as w(:)re the counselors from 
all the secondary-level schools. But, because of the 
limitations in funds only a few teachers were able to 
be invited, though the project has met v/ith great 
success, it may have been even better received had 
funds allowed us to invite more teachers from the 
elementary and middle schools. The workshop received 
a very positive evaluation from the participants, and 
was called one of the best ever by the Assistant Super- 
intendent for Instruction. 

The first month of the 72-73 school year was 
one of preparation. The Elementary Career Education 
Specialist reviewed the goals and objectives already 
developed. She embellished upon the suggested activi- 
ties and wrote purchase orders for any additional 
materials she might need. The Middle School Career 
Guidance Specialist also reviewed the established goals 
and objectives and tried to refine the suggested activi- 
ties. A§5 the year progressed she, too, requested and 
received additional materials. The Middle School Ex- 
ploration Specialist was hard at v;ork developing several 
"hands-on" working experiences. Like the others, he re- 
quested additional supplies where he anticipated a need. 
The High School Career Guidance Specialist had multiple 
responsibilities: developing a decision-making process 
aimed at enabling students to assess themselves and make 
tentative career choices, ongoing research and data 
collections, and monitoring the "hands-on" skills train- 
ing projects in different cluster areas. In this last 
area v;e were able to give him some well-deserved assist- 
ance about tv;o months into the program. I'That follows 
are summaries of the methods followed in each cf the 
above-mentioned areas of the program. 

The elementary career orientation program met 
with great success. It was decided to concentrate the 
major thrust of the elementary Career Education program 
at 4th and 5th grade Career Orientation at the elemen- 
tary level because many Career Awareness activities 



(including a soci^.l studies directed r»t career , con- 
sumer, ^nd community nv/areness) was already ongoing in 
grades 1--3. The Coordinator ^nd Elementary School ^ 
Career Education Specialist met with staff (and parents) 
from the project elementary schools and explained the 
progr=\m to them and solicited support. The success of 
the elementary program v;as evaluated on the relative 
success of meeting the objectives established for the 
progr."=Hm. Therefore, all activities in the elementary 
program flowed from, were related to, and were directed 
at those objectives. The Specialist was constantly 
innovating or creating or revising, but with the goals 
and objectives of the program in mind. Goals or ob- 
jectives that seemed inappropriate were modified, 
changed, or abandoned. The end result is the set of 
goals, objectives, and activities for 4th and 5th grade 
Career Orientation that followed at the end of the pre- 
ceding chapter. These represent the program in its 
present, refined state — the prograiu that can now be 
taken forward and offered to the students in all the 
elementary schools in the district. 

The Elementary School Career Education Specialist 
conducted activities in a Career Education Resource Cen- 
ter in each of the project schools. She would invite - 
teachers and their classes in on regular intervals and 
would carry on activities with the students, encouraging 
teachers to help and participate. This approach was 
successful, but it was indicated that more staff was 
needed. To give her assistance, a second Elementary 
Resource Specialist was hired part-time and assigned to 
one school. This arrangement proved successful, and 
high morale, fine cooperation, and a heightened interest 
continued. 

The middle school program was equally success- 
ful — but a few mid-course corrections had to be made. 
The middle school Career Education program consisted of 
two components, involving two staff members: the Career 
Guidance Specialist and the "hands-on". Career Explora- 
tion Activities Specialist. 

The Career Guidance Specialist's program had 
three separate levels: 6th, 7th, and Sth. The program 
at each level consisted of a different set of activi- 
ties — related, however, to the activities of the level 
below and/or above it. ATI such aativitics were directed 
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to increasing the student's knowledge of the world of 
work in gener--^l, projections involving the working 
climate, and the student's awareness of his own interests 
and aptitudes and his ability to clarify values and goals 
and self-estimates in terms of his career potentials and 
occupations that could provide self-fulfillment. The 
activities found to be the most successful (as well as 
the materials employed) can be found in the list of goals 
and objectives that follow. 

The success of activities in achieving goals and 
objectives was closely monitored during the project. As 
was stated earlier, each level in the middle school had 
its own set of activities* The Middle School Career 
Guidance Specialist would meet with youngsters in a 
systematic manner by meeting all the classes of a diff- 
erent social studies teacher in each of the two middle 
schools over a two-week period. Thus, by the end of the 
school year, the Career Specialist had met with every 
youngster in each of the two middle schools at least for 
two weeks (ten daily units), and we on the staff had had 
several opportunities to measure the effectiveness and 
success of the activities in each of the 3 levels. This 
formative evaluation of the program at each level, 
coupled with student evaluation of the program following 
each two-week interval, led us to adjust the 3th grade 
program considerably about mid-way through the year, so 
that the end result can be found following the preceding 
chapter. 

We did discover that the two-week approach was 
too limiting in its impact on students, though the pro- 
gram as a v;hole seemed to be extremely beneficial and 
v;ell-received by them. A recommendation, regarding the 
repackaging and redistribution of the middle school 
self-assessment and orientation program, follows in a 
later chapter. 

The other component of the middle school Career 
Education program was the "hands-on simulated work 
activities conducted by the Middle School Career Ex- 
ploration Specialist. 

It became the role of this individual to 
structure a series of ••hands-on" activities that could 
simulate v;ork in a number of different cluster areas. 



These activities v/ould then be explored by all the 
students in a school, allowing the middle school 
Career Exploration person to refine his technique. 

Activities simulating work in three cluster 
areas (Manufacturing,. Transportation, and Construe-^ 
tion) were developed and experienced by youngsters it 
both middle schools* To get an exposure to manufac- 
turing, students "worked on a plastics-products, in- 
jection molding assembly line. Students were intro- 
duced to the transportation cluster, by building, 
flying and learning the aero-dynamic principles of 
rockets and,' then, futuristically projecting (using 
jobs in the existing transjjortation cluster) the kinds 
of jobs to be found in a society where rockets might 
be the chief mode of transportation. Students (all 
students, boys and girls, explored the clusters) also 
got insight into how a house (on a reduced scale) is 
constructed and who is involved with its construction 
by building the house (in miniature) themselves — a 
different group being responsible for each successive 
"phase" of construction. 

Two other variations of Career Exploration at 
the middle school level, which were influenced by the 
research project but developed independently of it by 
teachers and/or administrators deeply interested in 
Career Education, will now be discussed* 

One group of teachers comprising an inter- 
disciplinary teaching team having the same students' 
structured a project involving all their students. 
The project was the organization of a news-broadcast 
organization to build a television studio in school 
and then broadcast news shows at regular intervals. 
Students were to apply for and "work' at different 
"jobs" v/ithin the organization. 

TUiother approach to Career Exploration at ^ 
one of the middle schools in the research project 
will be implemented in September 1973. In what have 
been traditionally the weekly activity periods 
(twirling, pep club, etc.) 15 mini-units each in- 
volving the exploration of a different cluster will 
be offered next year. Each mini-unit, consisting of 
S, one hour a week segment, will be conducted by one 
or more teachers who has or have a particular inter- 
est in that olust<='r area. Each mini-'unit will be 



offered 4 times (4 quarters) a year and will be open to 
7th and -^th graders. Each quarter a different group of 
students v;ill participate. Thus, in his 7th grade year, 
a student can explore, intensively, 4 clusters of par- 
ticular interest to him. By the end of his middle school 
years, a student will have been able to intensively and 
extensively explore more than half (8) of the 15 clus- 
ters those 8 being of greatest interest to him. 

This approach follows nicely the model of 
Career Education developed by the U.S.O.E. — that 
suggests that after students have been oriented to the 
15 clusters in grades K-6; or more particularly, 4-6, 
they be given an opportunity to explore (in grades 7-9, 
in our case, 7 and 3) those clusters of major interest 
to them. 

At the high school, two components were in 
effect: the "cluster" approach to skills training, 
and the high school career guidance program. 

At the high school level, the "cluster" ap- 
proach to skills training groups together with those 
courses that hold a relationship to occupations common 
to a certain cluster. A student may take all such 
courses, or just one. The object of grouping, or 
'^clustering, " such courses is to demonstrate to stu- 
dents how the occupations for which one could prepare 
by taking "cluster" courses relate to each other. 

Three such v/ere in operation this year: 
Business and Office, Construction, and Communication 
and Media. One of the clusters. Business and Office, 
has been operational for some time. It involves those 
courses preparatory to careers in office or clerical 
work. 

Another cluster. Construction, involved the 
work done in three courses. The students in advanced 
drafting drew the plans for a house section. Then the 
students in advanced woodworking actually built the 
house section, using the plans drawn in drafting class. 
The house section was built in the advanced electricity 
classroom so that it could then be house wired by the 
electricity students. 



At the bciginning of the 72-73 school year, the 
coordination of the two clusters mentioned and the one 
yet to be discussed (Communication and Media) was diffi- 
cult. Both the cluster course instructors and the 
Career Guidance Specialist were busily involved with 
structuring their individual programs. Therefore, 
better coordination among or with the cluster settings 
was needed. 

To achieve this coordination, another position 
on the Career -Education staff was filled -- Cluster 
Coordinator at the high school. This position was 
filled by a retired executive from industry who had 
become intensely interested in the Career Education pro- 
gram during the sununer v;orkshop to which he had been in- 
vited. 

The third cluster to go into operation was 
Communication and Media. Involved were the Journalism 
classes, the Graphic Art classes, and two clubs. 
Photography and Radio and Television. The vehicle used 
to create the relationship between these courses and . 
•clubs was, initially, uhe school ne^vspaper — v/hich was 
sorely in need of improvement. However, mid-way during 
the school year the local senior citizen's organization 
asked for help with its weekly x£dio program and the 
Radio and Television Club responded. By the year's 
end the other components of the Communication and Media 
cluster had functioned together to produce the "new" 
school newspaper. The Journalism classes had contri- 
buted the written copy, and the Photography Club, the 
pictures. Students in Business and Office classes 
composited the written copy; and, then, the newspaper 
in the rough went to the Graphic Arts classes, where 
the newspaper was printed. The nev/spaper in its final 
state was acclaimed the "best ever ".by those who read it. 

A more comprehensive description of the methods 
and activities is included in th^. MG-tbods Section and 
Appendix of thio t;upf>rt. 
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METHODS 



I. The Elementary School Component 

The program at the elementary school level 
was desi7ned to increase the career ^vareness of students 
in terms of the bro^d r^n7e of options which r^re open to 
them in the community -=»nd also in the 7eneral world of 
v7ork..; Three schools were involved in the element^.ry 
school Cnreer Education proqrnm, viz> , Roosevelt, Tr^cey 
and Naramake and it was decided to concentrate the major 
thrust in the 4th and 5th grades. There were three major 
goals on the elementary level: 

1. To help the students understand that the kinds 
of people they r-^re, their interests, and their 
special abilities are related to their future 
roles in the world of work. 

2. To help the students understand a career prob- 
lem or situation and work out an appropriate 
solution or behavior pattern for it. 

3. To help the students understand the relation- 
ship of the educational curricula and the work 
community. 

In order to ;^ccomplish these objectives the 
following procedures were used: 

1. During the Spring of 1972, the Coordinator col- 
lected curriculum materials and instructional 
guides from all over the country. All govern- 
ment (federal and state) publications concerning 
Career Education were obtained. The current and 
relevant theories and research relating to career 
development and vocational guidance were reviewed. 
Various commercial publications were also pur- 
chased and all the existing instructional programs 
and curricula in every subject area in the Norwalk 
school system were studied. Many trips were made 
to conferences, workshops, and other school sys- 
tems pioneering in Career Education. Using the 
U.S.O.E.'s suggested model for Career Education 
as a guide, culling from the written resources 
and research and observed information (federal, 
state^ commercial, theoretical, research, and 
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local — Norwalk's and other school system^s), 
and keeping the existing Norwalk instructional 
programs in mind, the Coordinator began to gen- 
erate a series of goals, objectives, and suggested 
activities which could and would be translated in- 
to Norwalk 's Career Education program. Once such 
goals, objectives and activities had been generated, 
instructional materials were selected, purchased, or 
developed, Turing the first month of the 72-73 
school year, the Elementary Career Education 
Specialist reviewed the goals and objectives already 
developed. She embellished upon the suggested ac- 
tivities and wrote purchase orders for any additiona 
materials she might need. The Middle School Career 
Guidance Specialist also reviewed the established 
goals and objectives and tcied to refine the sug- 
gested activities i The third party evaluators from 
Columbia University also reviewed the program ob- 
jectives and responded favorably to their content 
and appropriateness to the students of the two 
school levels. (See Formative Report #1). (See 
Appendix A and Appendix B for the complete set of 
behavioral objectives and student activities for 
the elementary and middle schools.) 

The Coordinator and the Elementary School Career 
Education Specialist met with the staff and parents 
from the project elementary schools and explained 
the program to them and solicited their support. 

The Elementary Career Education Specialists con- 
ducted a program in each of the project schools 
which put them in contact with each of the fourth 
and fifth grades for a total of 64 hours (2 hours 
per week x 32 weeks). The activities pursued dur- 
ing this time were formulated to enable the students 
to attain the 25 behavioral objectives listed in 
Appendix a. (The activities are also .outlined 
there. ) 

The Specialists invited teachers to participate in 
the Career Education activities taking place in 
their classrooms at regular intervals. During 
these activity periods the following items were 



developed and presented: 

a* Introspective activities, such as role playing 
Career Education games and interest sheets. 

b. "Hands-on" activities, which included working 
with wood and tools, making of murals and 
posters. 

c. Use of audio-visual materials including film- 
strips, films and comic books. 

1) Films were used by the science teacher 

to show various aspects of marine science. 

2) Pilmstrips and comic books dealt with 
various careers. 

d. Role playing activities which were very suc- 
cessful included the following clusters: 

1) Students assumed responsibilities for 
doing their jobs proficiently and for 
cooperating with their peers on an 
assembly-line situation in the manu- 
facture of paper holders. (MANUFACTURING) 

2) Students interviewed each other for jobs 
in the manufacturing company. (BUSINESS 
AND OFFICE) 

3) Fourth grade students operated a beauty 
parlor, barber shop and health spa, 
serving as both customers and employees.. 
(PERSONAL SERVICES) 

4) A field trip to Bradley International 
Airport was conducted. Students made 
murals and posters about the trip. - 

( TRANS PORT AT ION ) , 

5) Posters were made to advertise the manu- 
factured products and to illustrate 
health and safety rules. (MARKETING AND 
DISTRTBTlTIOll) nuA (URALTII) 



6) The fifth graders presented a talent show 
in which they participated as directors^ 
producers , script writers , announcers , stage 
hands and performers, (FINE ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES) 

7) The fourth graders carved the alphabet into 
linole\im blocks and printed them. In addi- 
tion, one class composed a poem and printed 
it and posted it on the bulletin board* 
(COMMUNICATIONS. AND MEDIA) 

8) The fifth grade conducted a recreation club 
in which students acted as recreation direc- 
tors and taught their classes some games. 
(HOSPITALITY AND RECREATION) 

9) The resources of the community were tapped 
for Career Education by having a police 
offiper and a sanitation engineer visit the 
fourth grades for the Public Service cluster. 

e. Of course, behavioral objective evaluation data 
was generated throughout the 32 week period and 
is reported in. the Findings and Analysis section 
of this report. 

II. The Middle School Component 

The middle school program consisted of two 
major components, involving two staff members: the Career 
Guidance Specialist and the "hands-on" Career Exploration 
Activities Specialist. The program had three separate 
levels to cover the 6th, 7th and 8th grades and the activ- 
ities were directly related to increasing the student's 
knowledge of ±he world of work and to giving him an aware- 
ness of his own interests and aptitudes. (See Appendix B 
for a complete listing of the goals, behavioral objectives 
and activities of the middle school program.) Two middle 
schools - Nathan Hale and West Rocks - were involved in the 
project. The format employed was that of having the Career 
Education Specialist meet with each of the social studies 
classes in each of the two middle schools for a two week 
period — each class consisting of 30 to 37 students. 

A. llie guidance component of tho middle school Career 
Education progr?^iu oouKist-n'l of the foXXowiug activ- 
ities : 



1) The viewing of many films trips, video tapes and 
films plus discussions concerning these media. 

2) Career games during which students made choices 
with regard to their career interests and feel- 
ings • 

3) The interviewing of an adult in the world of work 
and reporting thereon to the class. 

4) Reading and research into the SRA ki^t briefs. 
People and Choices Picture folios. Occupational 
Outlook Handbook , Dictionary of Occupations^ , plus 
the use of many pamphlets permitted the students 
to begin researching their own career interests. 

5) Taking the Self-Directed Search Inventory (SDS) 
enabled the 7th and '8th graders to find a job 
personality category and to investigate an 
occupation of interest. 

6) Reading the Popeye comic books on the 15 career 
clusters was of great interest to the students. 

7) Filling out job applications and discussing them. 

8) During Career Month in May, 83 conferences were 
held: 48 at Nathan Hale; 3 5 at West Rocks* 



3. The other component of the middle school Career 

Education program was a very successful "hands-on" 
simulated work activity conducted by the Career 
Exploration Specialist. These activities simulating 
work in three cluster areas were very valuable ex- 
periences by youngsters in both middle schools. The 
three cluster experiences were: 

1) Plastics products, injtjction molding assembly 
line consisting of an excellent mock-up of a 
true industrial production line. (MANUFACTURING) 

2) Aerospace education introducing students to a 
modern transportation cluster through the build- 
ing, flying and learning of aero-dynamic princi- 
ples of rockets. (TRANSPORTATION) 
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3) Exploration of a construction cluster dealing with 
how a house is constructed and who is involved in 
its construction. A house was constructed in 
miniature and a different group was responsible for 
each sue ssive phase of the construction. 

C. Of course, behavioral objective evaluation data was 
generated throughout the two week period (for each of 
the classes) and is reported in the Findings and 
. Analysis section of this report. 

III. Th<=? High School Component 

Career Education at the high school level en- 
compassed two major strategies, the career guidance program 
and the "cluster" approach to skills training. The exact 
nature of these two components will be discussed at length 
later in this section. 

The major goals of Career Education at the 
high school level were to help the student 

. lGr-)irn about the world of work 

. determine 'what he wants to do and can do in it, 
and 

. prepare for it. 
We want him 

. to be aware of the full range of career opportuni-- 
ties available — if he has the right preparation 

. to identify <\ career area or areas that excite 
him ~ and to build some real desire find motivation 

. to develop a plan for bringing about his target 
choices which we know really^ are tentative choices 

. to take the 'appropriate developmental steps toward 
implementing his tentative choice or choices 

. to be able to enter the job market with a salable 
skill or to contiuuo his formaX education, i.e., 
career prppnvation. 



The program employed specific, measurable 
behaviorable objectives; well-defined treatments that 
facilitated replication; and multiple criteria of both 
intermediate and long-range varieties — all based on 
sound guidance and counseling theory, 

A* "Total School" Career Education Activities 

1. Two faculty meetings were held and three Career 
Education bulletins were issued to acquaint the 
school staff with the basic concepts of Career 
Education. 

2. A Career Materials Resource Center was estab- 
lished. This Center was materially well-stocked 
and included basic career resource books, the 
Ch ronicle Occupational File , a homemade file of 
free supplementary materials, Guidance Associates 
filmstrips (17), audio tapes (74) which were un- 
rehearsed interviews with workers in the field, 
occupational and motivational posters, and a 
rather comprehensive collection of career mater- 
ials catalogs. In order to introduce the students 
to the use of this Center, a systematic, one- 
period orientation program was given during which 
students wera instructed in two occupational 
classification systems (D.O.T, and U,S,0,E,). In 
addition, the types of materials available and how 
to use them were demonstrated, 

3. From an original tentative pool of 12 5 objectives, 
a revised pool of 72 objectives was created for 
the project. This pool of objectives representing 
a valuable resource, covered the following sub- 
headings: 



1) orientation 

2) understanding myself 

3) career exploration 

4) cognitive/attitudinal 

5) skill acquisition 

6) decision^ making 

7) experiential 

4. £areer_CorLference£. The Career Education Special- 
ist and the Cluster Coordinator set up a series of 
career conferences ho pxovinrT* interested students 



with as much exposure as possible to people in 
occupational fields in which they might be inter- 
ested. Ten conferences were sponsored in the 
following areas: automotive mechanics, marketing 
and distribution, public servieo, health, con- 
struction, manufacturing, communication and media, 
foreign languages, art and music. ^The ten con- 
ferences spread from December through May had a 
total attendance of 2,104 people, range 60-500, 
mean 210. 

5. Film Series . A film series, "PROJECT WERC:. Why 
Not Explore Rewarding Careers?", was sponsored 
from February until May. The eleven films pro- 
vide essential information about careers that do 
not require a four -year baccalaureate degree. The 
films also provided students with an opportunity 
to become familiar with a wide range of occupation- 
al families, to discover career areas that might 
interest them, and to explore in some depth specif- 
ic occupational families. The series is considered 
appropriate for all high school students. 

Films were shown seven periods per day, one day 
per week, for a twelve week period. Total 
attendance was 2,592 students. This averaged 
236 students for each of eleven films. 



B. The Career Guidance Program 

This experimental program was experienced by 
randomly selected students. The two major approaches used 
were the civics program and the "10-10 Unlimited Program." 

1. Civics . The Career Education effort through civics 
represented an initial attempt to meet the per- 
ceived need of integrating Career Education into 
the curriculum. It provided a core of basic 
career-related experiences to ninth grade students. 
The prime vehicle was "Americans at Work, " an ex- 
isting teaching unit in aivics. This involved 
five classes of civics, with 140 students and two 
teachers meeting from April 24 to May 24. Students 
in these classes represented all ability levels and 
these classes were selected to provide experimental 
students because their teachers wore highly amen- 
able to this project. Ilierc were 116 control 



students, each of whom was a member of comparable 
classes with these two teachers during first 
semester. 

Four devices were employed: 1) Problem-Solving 
Method, 2) Self-Exploration Kit, 3) Self-Directed 
Search, and 4) Hoppock's Outline *'How to Study an 
Occupation. 

As a final paper for the civics program, students 
were to write on one of four topics: "My Career 
Explorations," "Where I'm Heading," "What We Did 
in Career Education," or "What Should Be Done in 
Career Education." 

In capsule form, treatment activities involved 
filmstrips/discussions, referenced newspaper articles, the 
Career Materials Resource Center, lectures/discussions, 
"te?^.cher" tests, structured outlines and handouts, slide 
presentations, written papers, and formal testing. These 
activities may, on a self-selection basis, have been 
supplemented by attendance at career conferences anS/or 
the film series. In addition, career counseling thr9ugh 
school counselors may have been an input. 

A succinct outline of treatment activities 
and sequence follows: 

I. Orientation 

A. Explanation of program, objectives, re- 
sources, expectations of students? dis- 
cussion — "Why Work at All?" the im- 
portance of work to an individual 

B. Introduction/orientation to Career 
Materials Resource Center; start of 
general exploratory reading 

II. Self-Exarr,ination 

A* Schooling and income, discussion --^ 

factors influencing occupational choice. 
Super's theory of vocational behavior, 
presentation of x^^'^bl.eiu-'-eon viiig method 



B* Self-Exploration Kit 

III. Evaluation-first test 

IV. Self -Examination 

A. ''Choosing a Career" discussion, Holland's 
theory of vocational choice 

B. Self-Directed Search 
V. Career Exploration 

A. Population projections and quality of life 

B. Explore three occupational areas of interest 

C. Hoppbck's "Outline for the Study of an 
Occupation" 

VI. Orientation 

A. "Jobs and Gender" 

B. "Jobs for the 1970 's" — economic outlook 

C. Review 
VII. Evaluation 

A. Test 

B. Subjective essay 

C. Career Development Inventory 

See Appendix D for detailed contents of the civics 
treatment. 

2. The second career guidance experimental approach 
used with randomly selected students was the 
10-10-Unlimited program. Ten-Ten-Unlimited, an 
acronym-like shortening of a program title that 
consisted of 1) ten group sessions, 2) ten in- 
dividual work sessions, and 3) an unlimited number^ 
of optional individual sessions evolved from the 
basic trentmont outline. Di^tnila of this treatment 
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will be found in Appendix E. In order to recruit 
for the 10-10-Unlimited ;^n orientation meeting was 
held of the students of "D" House and, from the in- 
itial population of 429 students, a sub-population 
of volunteers consisting of 45% of the attendees 
signed up indicating an interest in participating 
in the project. ^.1 

From this sub-population of volunteers, stratified, 
proportionate, random samples were selected (strat- 
ified and proportionate based on grade, sex, race, 
and scholastic aptitude as measured by their most 
recent I.Q. score). A total of 91 students were 
involved in experimental groups with 31 involved 
in control groups . 

See Appendix E for complete content of the 10-10- 
Unlimited approach. 

The Construction cluster program represented the 
"skills training ' approach within the high school Career 
Education component. This third experimental treatment 
v/as experienced by 13 volunteer students. 

■There were two aspects to this program: 1) the 
in-school residential building? 2) the out-of -school 
part-time trade related jobs. 

1. The in-school residential building was accom- 
plished as follows: 

a. Students in advanced drafting drew the 
plans for a house section. 

b. Students in advanced woodworking actually 
built the house section using the afore- 
mentioned plans. 

c* The house section was then wired by the 
advr^nced electricity students. 

2. The out-of-school part-time trade related jobs 
consisted of: 



a. Visits with students was carried on with those 



Some students were placed on the job site 
for observation only* 

c. Six students were placed on jobs and regu- 
larly evaluated. 

d. ApproxLT*ately 50 businesses were visited 
personally and another 25 wergi contacted 
by mail or telephone, 

D. Evaluation 

The Career Development inventory was the main 
evaluation tool for the "experimental" treatment groups - 
civics, 10-10-Unlimited, and the Construction cluster. 
Comparable control groups to each of the three treatment 
groups also responded to the instrument. The evaluation 
results are reported in the Findings and Analysis section 
of this repgrt. 



t a» Findings and Analysis 



• This. section of the report is being written by the third party 

evaluators of the cai^eer education project. Our team, Professors 
Thomas Niland and David Garrahan of the Institute of Field Studies, 
Teachers College, Columbia University was selected to conduct the 
evaluative research of the project after a review of five evaluation 
team proposals. Now, at the conclusion of the 1972-73 exemplary 
project > we (and the administration of the Norwalk Schools) feel we 
have successfully Implemented the proposed evaluative research design, 
and hence, our authorship of this section of the report* 

Our propos.al (see Appendix N ) stressed criterion referenced 
' evaluation, formative evaluation, and within and between groups 
comparisons evaluation. It is appropriate here 'to paraphrase the five 
major stages of our evaluation model (pgs. 3-4 of our evaluation 
proposal - Appendix N ) changing the tense from "plan to do'* to "did 
do;'' 

Step 1: Orientation and Planning Conference - August 23, 1972. 
The third party evaluation' team met with the career education staff 
and representatives of all participating schools to present the re- 
search evaluation model. Subsequent discussion of the evaluation 
model and the career edOdation project model resulted in collaborative, 
modifications., bringing them *'in phase" with one another. A tentative' 
schedule of site visitG was- arranged with the appropriate personnel. 

Step 2: Monitoring Project Progress - Each of the two evaluation 
team members visited the Norwalk project schools and the career education 
office on twelve different occasions during the 1972-73 project year. 
Participant observation methods employed were document analysis, struc- 
tured interviewing and classroom/resource center observations. 

The evaluation team was able to gain a familiarity with all printed 
resource material^, reports, career games, lesson plans, etc. Each 
career education resource person, project school principal was interviewed 
several times during the year. Guidance counselors, teachers and students 
were also interviewed. Classroom and resource/center observations were 
made. In addition to the on site visits, an evaluation team member 
accompcinied the career education project coordinator and the career 
education representative from the Connecticut State Department of Education 
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to the U.S.O.E, sponsored conference on Career Education at Arlie 
Virginia, December 17-19, 1972. The evaluation team met with the Norwalk, 
Career Education Steering Coiaraittee and State Senator William. Lyons and 
Mrs. Lyons on December 11, 1972 and wAth^fthe C.E^S.C. and Messrs. 
Drewniany, Dulberg and Wilson of the Connecticut State Education Depart- 
ment on January 17, 1973. Information gained from, and discussions held 
during, these December and Januai:y meetings helped shape subsequent 
career education activitiBS, 

Step 3; Instrumentation - The Career Development Inventory was 
administered during the last week- of May, 1973 to 358 high school students. 
3!hese students represented subjects in the three different experimental 
treatment groups (10-10 unlimited. Civics Program, and cluster) and ap- 
propriate controls for each, treatment group. Student scores were analyzed 
for differences across treatment groups as well as for treatment and con- 
trol group differences. Quantitative measurements were taken to ascertain 
student achievement of behavioral objeptives at the middle and elementary 
school levels* 

Step 4: Periodic Interim Reports - Two interim reports were submitted 
October 20, 1972 and February 20, 1973. (Appendices lA and IB .) 
These reports provided formative evaluation to the project with respect to 
step 2 and 3. 

Step 5: Data collection and analysis - Behavioral objective work- 
sheets which "reported the percentage age of student attainment for each of th 
objectives at each level (grades 4-8) were assembled and analyzed. 

Post-test only control group design was employed to ascertain post 
treatment career development inventory differences between and among ex- 
perlmeutal and control subjects • The principal statistical procedure em- 
ployed was analysis of variance. The usual descriptive statistics were 
used to report I.Q. and GPA characterist;ics of subjects* 

It is important at this point to refer the reader to our two formative 
evaluation reports (Appendices lA and IB ) and to present a brief 
overview of the format of this "findings and analysis*' section of this 
reportf We will not give a detailed review of the formative reports 
(Appendices lA and IB ) but we do ask that they be read before 
continuing with the body of this section. The reports are sub- 
stantive and did give direction to subsequent activities of the project. 
In other words, they successfully accomplished the purpose of formative 
reports. 
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Our "summatlve" evaluatioa report follows. At the elementary and 
^middle schobl level this will include: 1) the reporting of the degree 
' of success obtained for each of the behavioral objectives, 2) the 
♦enumerating of the switches and modifications in objective content and 
the activities engaged in to prepare the students to attain those ob- 
jectives, and 3) a detailed report of "soft" data concerning the 
attitudes toward the program of the career education staff, building 
principals, teachers, students, and parents • 

At the high school level aspects of the formative evaluation reports 
will be alluded to as they bear on the oyerall evaluation of the project. 
The results of the Career Development Inventory which was the criterion 
measure of success will be presented and discussed. And lastly, the 
data elicited through interviews with students, teachers, and staff 
•members will be reported • 

The career education program at the elementary school level en- 
compassed a career orientation theme. Appendix contains^^a complete 
listing of the goals, behavioral objectives, goal activities, and. fifteen 
cluster" activities for the fourth and fifth grades. Formative reports 
1 and 2 discussed goal comprehensiveness, appropriateness, and sequencing. 
Consequently, the goals and objectives will not be discussed from that 
perspective here. 

Seventeen of the twenty-five behavioral objectives were considered 
summative of the goals of the elementary program. These seventeen 
objectives were monitored by the career education staff and the third 
party evaluators. Followlne is a list of these objectives and the 
percentage of students in the fourth and fifth grades of the project 
schools who attained them. 
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CAREER ORIENTATION ELBIENTARY GRADES: 



4th Grade . 



I. 



II. 



tk>al8 



Students will understand 
that their tpwn haa a 
diverse population. 



Students vill understand 
that the people of their 
tovn are workers In wuiy 
different Jobs — jobs that 
hold a relationship to the 
economic level and edu- 
cational background of 
the workers themselves. 



Behavior Objectives 



A-I. 



A-II. 



B-II. 



II. 



Students will understand A'^III. 
hov the geography of a 
coflounlty affects th^ 
kln^s of jobs found there. 



Given the descriptions of 4 
typical coimmjinities, the 
student will choose the com- 
munity most resembling 
their town. 

Given the descriptions of 3 
working coiominities (I.e., 
descriptions of where and 
how the people of the com- 
munity make a living) , the 
student will successfully 
select the working community 
most closely resembling his 
own. 

Given the statement of nature 
shown below (each statement 

relationship between the kind 
of work a man performs and 
his economic level and educa^ 
tlonal background) 9 the student 
will make the proper response* 

Having discussiid only 5 geo- 
graphical factors that could 
affect the kinds of jobs found 
in a community (i.e.^ location 
(topography) t climate » trans- 
portation, natural resotirces, 
and nearby areas providing 
markets or competition) » the 
student will underline a factor 
not discussed when given a 
list of 6 possible choices. 



Z of 4th Gr» 
Achieving T' 
Objective 

90.7% 



88. 7Z 



75. 2Z 



89.5Z 
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The very high percentage of students who were able to attain these 
behavioral objectives is reflective of the overall success of the 

'elementary career orientation program. While the career education 
resource staff did sharpen up the activity strategics for the various 
bbjectives as the year progressed, no major shifts in objectives or 

, goal content were 'necessary. Objective CII, which vas attained by 
66% of th6 fifth graders, appears to be related to reading comprehension. 
This objective is considered very important and will be carried intact 
into this coming year's "all-schools'" program. More time will be 
devoted to the concepts, underlying this objective and the reading level 
of the criterion performance measure will be lowered. 

The career orientation program enjoyed a positive reception this year. 
As discussed in formative report #2, many anecdotes vere collected from 
the principals, teachers, parents, and, of course, students. The great 
majority of comments were favorable. The career education staff has 
I listed several of these comments, both positive and jiegative, for 
reference in shaping next year's program* As with all programs that 
are energetic, the elementary orientation program was noticed. After 
reviewing the "comments list'* of the career educatioci staff and our own 
interview and observation notes, the following will be an attempt to 
portray a representative summary of community attitude regarding this 
year's career education in the elementary schools. 

- Principals, teachers, and parents were receptive to the idea 
that career education has a place in elementary school education. 

- Chiidrea enjoyed che program as cney experienced it (a detailed* 
accounting of their responses to specific aspects follows this 
section) . 

- K - 3rd grade teachers would like more assistance, ideas, etc. as 
to how they can implement career education into their classrooms/ 
curriculum. , 

\ 

- Fourth and fifth grade teachers could have better integrated 
and carried out their own involvement with the program if tiiey 
had been better informed about the nature and content of the 
program before the school year got underway* 

- Community news coverage was positive toward the "interesting" 
activities of career education in the elementary schools. 
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- The "hands on*' experiential activities Were more favorably 
responded to by the children than the fact dissemination/ 
instruction presentations > even when filmstrips and films 
were utilized for the latter. 

- The children enjoyed community people visiting with them to 
discuss their occupations, work roles. There will be more 
of this type activity planned into the program next year. 

Children carrying home .tangible items "manufactured" or 
assembled as part of the program" brought particularly 
enthusiastic response from parents. 

- The "fifteen clusters" concept was not presented in an 
appropriate manner for the readiness stage of the children. 
Teachers and principals felt that the children did not fully 
understand this conceptual framework within which to categorize 
work roles. Many children confused cluster work role 
matchings even with occupations with which they were quite 
familiar. 

- The disorganization of a first year program was in evidence 
but this situation continually improved as the year progressed. 

"It is a good project, I would like to see it continued," 

Following are summarj^ sheets of the fourth and fifth graders' 
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Check the appropriate Box. On I'he Line Next To The Check, Put 
•Your Reason For Making That Choice, OR Make A. Suggestion That Will 
'Improve It For The Fourth Grades Next Year, 



You Do Not Have To 'tut Your Name On This Paper* 



1. Manufacturing, 

Tools and Wood: 

2. Business & Office 

Interview for Jobs: 

3. Transportation, Trip 
to Airport:' 

, Airport Murals 

4. Agri-Business & 
Natural Resources 

Planting Beans: 

5. Public Service - . 
Visitor 

6. Personal Services - 
Beauty Shop 

Barber Shop, 
Health Spa: 

7. Communication & 
Media - Printing: 

8. Filmstrips with 
Record 

9. Filmstrips without 
Record 

10. Cdmic Books 
(Popeye, King 

Features) 

11. Career Education 
Games 




94% 



50 



88 
40 



45 



60 



82 

54 
30 
18 

72 
78 



4% 



40 



6 
35 



35 



28 



12 



38 



32 



30 



28 



16 




2X 



10 



6 
25 



20 



12 



38 



52 
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Check the appropriate Box- Oa The Line Next To The Check, Put 
Your Reason For Making That Choice. OR Make A Suggestion That Wxll 
Improve It For The Fifth Grades Next Year. 

; .You Do Not Have To Put Your Name On This Paper. 



1. Manufacturing, 

Tools and Wood: 

2. Business & Office 

Interview for Jobs: 

3. Transportation > Trip 
to Airport: 

4. Marketing & 

• Distributing 
Make Advertising 
Display: 

Sale to 3rd Grade: 

5. Fine Arts & Humanities 

Talent Show: 

6» Environmental Control 
Clean-up Outside: 
Recycle Junk: 

7. Marine Science Films 

8» Films trips 

9. Comic Books 
(Popeye» King 
Features) 

10 .V Career Education Game 
(People/Data/Things) : 









90% 


6% 


4% 


40 


r t 

48 


12 


84 


13 


3 


60 


25 


15 




25 


20 


85 


10 


5 


65 


20 


15 


4i 


3b 


20 


40 


40 


20- 


25 


45 


30 


60 


' 25 


15 


40 


35 


25 



(Much objection 
'due to long wai 
"waiting room", 
needed more 
interviewers) 
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The career education program at the middle school level encompassed 
A career exploration theme* Appendix b contains a complete listing 
of the goals, behavioral objectives, and goal activities for grades 
six through eight. 

Nineteen of the thirty-four behavioral objectives were considered 
summative of the goals of the middle school program. Following is a 
list of these objectives and the percentage of students in grades six 
through eight in the project schools who attained them. 
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As indicated by the student attainment percentages, the behavioral 
objectives at the middle school level were much more ambitious in 
their demands than were those of the elementary level. As discussed 
in formative report 2, this situation evolved from the fact that these 
'objectives were originally generated by the project coordinator after 
he reviewed U.S.O.E.. 's .suggested model for career education and the 
objectives of already existing programs (which were also formulated 
around the U.S.O.E. model). The coordinator, and later the middle 
school resource personnel and the third party evaluators, did not fully 
appreciate at that early planning stage the sequential nature of career 
education concepts - that each new learning subsumes an understanding 
of the previous concepts. It wasn't until the program was in full 
operation that the student feedback enabled us to comprehend this fact, 
that many of the middle school goals of career education are built upon 
the concepts attended to in the elementary school career orientation 
program. Consequently, the middle school students never before in- 
troduced to many of the career education concepts were experiencing 
difficulty. This sequencing phenomenon was particularly noticeable 
with the seventh grade objectives. 

After the career education resource person worked with four of 
the seventh ?rade groups, it was decided to switch objectives A - IV 
and B - IV to the eighth grade program as only 30% of the seventh 
graders were attaining these rather complex objectives. With regard 
to the other behavioral objectives, numerous activity strategies were 
modified to increase the numbers of students attaining them. It is 
a credit to the project coordinator and the midd.le school resource 
person that the tinai percentages were accomplished. The increases . 
in the attainment percentages between the first and .the last student 
groups experiencing the program are reported in the preceding pages. 

The middle school career guidance and exploration program (also) 
enjoyed a positive reception this year. As with the elementary 
program, many anecdotes were collected from the principals, teachers, 
parents, and students. These, too, haVe been noted and are being 
used as "consumer" input in planning for next year's program. The 
following is an attempt to portray a representative summary of 
community attitude .regarding this year's career education in the 
middle schools. 
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~ Principals, teachers, and parents were receptive to the idea that 
' career education has a place in middle school education. 

* - Students enjoyed* the program as they experienced it (a detailed 
^ accounting of their responses follows) • 

- Community response to the May Career Conferences was enthusiastic 
beyond expectation. Forty-eight conferences were held at Nathan 
Hale Middle School representing all fifteen clusters. Conference 
evaluations - nineteen' rcited excellent by career education staff, 
eighteen very good, six good, five fair. Thirty-five conferences 
were held at West Rocks Middle School - also representing all 
fifteen clusters. Conference evaluations - sixteen rated excellent, 
sixteen very good, one good, two fair. 

t The students demonstrated their approval of the conferences with 
excellent attendance and a noticeable "new found" ability to discipline 
themselves. Approximately 90% of the speakers seemed very pleased to speak 
with the students and expressed an interest to return some time in the 
future* Approximately 80% of the speakers encouraged field trips to their 
place of business. 

- Commun:t ty press coverage was very favorable to middle school career 
educatio^i activities. 

- Parents fiaw relevance in the "cluster approach" and commented 

, enthusD fistically about the "hands on" activities their children • 
were engaging in. 

- Students especially enjoyed "hands on" activities* Girls' comments 
were very favorable regarding this aspect. 

- Social Studies personnel were not; happy that their time was taken 
from them in blocks of two weeks - although they were not negative 
to the concept and content of the career education program. (This 
format will not be followed during the coming year). 

- "We are going to have more of this next year, aren*t we?" 

The students at each grade level were given an evaluation sheet (s) 
after they completed their career education experience. The form consisted 
of six to ten questions which asked for their responses to the program in 
general, and specific aspects of the program particular to their grade level. 
What follows is their general response to the program reported by percentage 
of students who checked the car^egory pairings. 
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8th Grade 

« 

Did you enjoy the two week career education program? Choose one of 
'tHe following: 

45% a\ 1 liked it very much 

b. I would have liked it more if. a change or two were made 
43% c. I could take it or leave it 

d. I did not like it for several reasons 
12% \^ e. I did not like it at all 

7th Grade 

Did you enjoy the two week career education program? Choose one of 
the following: 

73% a. I liked it very much 

I would have liked it more if a change or two were made 
15% c. I couid take it or leave it 

d. 1 did no^ like it for several reasons 
12% Y e. I did not like it at all 

6th Grade 

Did you ^\oy the two week career education program? Choose one of 
the followin,^: . 



76% -/^ a. .^-^ 

\ b» X \7ouid have liked it more if a change or two were made 

c. I "-ould take it or leave it 

d. • :l did not like it for several reasons 
did not like it at all 
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The career education program at the high school level encompassed a 
»career development theme-. The emphasis was largely on attitudinal factors 
as they affect the ^lareer-- development decision-^raaking process. Secondary 
'attention was addressed to information resources, and to some extent - 
skill development. In short, the principal objective of the high school 
effort was to enable students to engage in meaningful education and 
vocational decisio?a-making relatively unencumbered by interference from 
peer group, parental values and expectations, economic constraints, or 
inappropriate self concepts. Toward this end a comprehensive program 
was devised and implemented which included' a wide variety of shore and 
long-term activities. 

The overall success of these varied activities will be reflected in 
the performance of various groups of students in the Career Development 
Inventory, It will not be possible, however, to attribute degrees of 
success on this instrument by the high school staff. Accordingly, 
attention will be focused at this point on several of the program 
activities as they evolved throughout the year. 

Career Materials Resource Center: Formative Evaluation Report #1 focused 
attention on two shortcomings of the Center - the accessibility of materials 
and the unattractiveness of the setting. These concerns were expressed 
again in Report #2. The utilization of the Center continued to fall short 
of expectations into the spring. It was simply too isolated and drab to 
attract students. Consequently, a decision was reached to move the Center 
upstairs and locate it in the social studies resource area. Early in- 
uicaLiuus cite Luac che Ceucer is now being used by larger numbers olr student 
and on a more regular basis. 

Career Conferences; Formative Evaluation Report {f2 cited the widespread 
positive reaction of both students and teachers with respect to the career 
conferences. The number of conferences 'conducted was increased from eight 
to ten ~ with a total student attendance in excess of 2,000. Undoubtedly 
this uncommon success in attracting students was attributed in part to 
student motivation which was unrelated to career development. Notwithstandi 
this reality, by ali reliable accounts the career conferences had a most 
pervasive positive influence on the student body. 

Film Series (Vfhy Not Explore Rewarding Careers): The student attendance 
averaged 236 for each film showing. Here again, one must exercise caution 
in interpreting this apparent enthusiastic student response. Moreover, 
unlike the career conf ftrp.nces , the value of the film series was not verified 
In the student interviews. A recommendation in a subsequent section of this 
report is addressed to the continued use of a fiJja series. 
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Public Relations and Communication: While one can never do enough in 
te.rms of educating the public with respect to a particular aspect of 
a school program,'* the shaff is commended for what is judged to be an 
effort of the highest order. Reference is made specifically to the 
extensive speaking engagements of the staff, the local newspaper coverage, 
and the quality and scope of printed materials which were widely dissem- 
inated. One could not expect more without detracting from the on-going 
development of the program itself. 

Alumni Follow-up, Career Interest Survey, and Employment Survey: While 
these three related activities .logically fell under the career education 
umbrella, the position was never advanced by the staff that they were 
central to the program. They were, in large measure, activities which 
were marginal in' character - and, in fact, would have been executed in 
the normal course .of events - had there been no career education project 
in Norwalk. This condition itself may, in part, account for the fact 
that this evaluation research team found them to be of minimal value. 
Early indications were that these surveys would provide data useful in 
shaping the direction of subsequent career education activities. With 
hindsight, however, this team should have discouraged the involvement 
of program personnel in these activities, or have established the clear 
purpose and relevancy of such efforts within the context of the total 
program. As it stands, the "survey activity" did not yield results 
which would justify its being continued - as a special aspect of the 
high school program. Accordingly, a recommendation to that effect has ^ 
been made. 

Formative Evaluation Reports #1 and 2 both drew attention to what 
was perceived as a lack of coordination among project personnel, as well 
as various aspects of the total project. The evaluative feedback was • 
not critical because of a concern that this might cause the staff to be 
preoccupied with relationships and draw, energy away from the project. 
It was noted, however, and in retrospect it is the studied judgment of 
the research team, that this was a problem which detracted from the total 
effectiveness of the project. It is clear that the coordination between 
the high school and- other building units was lacking. Within the high 
school, itself, there were scheduling problems, role confusion, time 
delays', and scattered instances where "the right hand was not sure what 
the left hand was up to." While this condition never reached proportions 
where it would be considered serious, there was considerable room for 
improvement. Our recommendations speak to this point. 
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The impact of the major thrust of the project at the high school 
revel was assessed by the results of student performance on the Career , 
Development Inventory (see Appendix H for sample copy and a description 
of 'instrument)- -Stated' brief ly the C.D.I, is a 91 item paper and pencil 
alternative choice Inventbry. It yields three scale scores, two of them 
attitudinal and one of them cognitive, plus a total score. The aggregate 
of the scales represents an overall measure of vocational maturity as 
defined by the individual scales. The instrument was administered to 
358 students distributed among the three treatment groups (ten-ten- 
unlimited, CIVICS, and cluster) and three control groups. The C.D.I, 
was administered during the last week in May to 358 students - 198 
experimental, 160 control. 

Subjects 

: The subjects were randomly selected for inclusion in each of the 
three experimental and three control groups. For .example, fifty per 
cent of the available volunteers for the ten-ten-unlimited treatment 
were randomly chosen to actually receive the treatment and the remaining . 
fifty per cent were designated control subjects. As can be seen in 
Table I, the random selection of subjects did not yield comparable groups 
in all instances. The, weighted mean across the three treatment groups 
for I.Q. was computed to be 111.39 as against 104.13 across the control 
groups. On the surface, with standard deviations between twelve and 
fifteen for these groups, one must exercise caution in comparing the two 
total groups. However, an examination of the grade point averages sug- 
gests that in terms of scholastic productivity the experimental and 
control grotip? T-re-^e rnnr^ evenly m^^^<"Hpf^. THp wpij^htp.d mMn nn G.P.A. 
for the treatment group was calculated to be 2.59 and for the control 
group 2.36. Nonetheless, the following results are to be interpreted 
within the context of these data with respect to the comparability of 
the experimental and control groups. 

Results 

The criterion measure of success in this study- was vocational maturity 
as measured by the .Career Development Inventory. The CD. I. includes three 
separate scale scores: Planning Orientation. (P) , Resources for Exploration 
(R)^ and Information and Decision Making (I). Table II presents the means 
and standard deviations for the three scales and the total scale score by 
group. It should be noted that all results are reported in the form of 
standard scores having a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. By 
inspection it can be seen that the total row means across groups are in 
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TABLE I 
CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBJECTS 
by Group • 



(N = 358) 



ERIC 



Group 


I.Q. 

Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


N 


G.P.A. 

Mean 


Standard 
deviation 


N 






A 


113.60 


14.09 


47 


2.65 


.75 . 


52 






A' 


111.44 


12.47 


45 


2.69 


.60 


48 






B 


111.40 


16.36 


124 


2.61 


.87 


125 






B* 


100.89 


15.88 


96 


2.24 


.81 


97, 






C 


109.68 


11.87 


19 


2.39 


.65 


20 








103.58 


12.46 


12 


2.07 


.63 


13 




■ 


* Where 


A = 10-10-unlimited 


treatment group 


A' = the 


control 


for 


A 




B "= CIVICS 


treatment 


group 




B' = the 


control 


for 


B 




C =» Cluster treatment group 




C' = the 


control 


for 


C 
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TABLE II 
Means and Standard Deviations 
on CDI Scales by Group 



C.D.I. 

Scales 




A' 

(N=48) 


CONTROL 
B' 
(N=99) 


GROUPS . 
C 
(N=13) 


TOTAL 

(N=160) 


P 


SD 


• / /u 
10.270 


TO. 1 /I 

9.379 


111 Ql'X 
^ 1 •y 1 ^ 

11.700 


47.243 


R 


MN 

Dl/ 


52.062 

ft AQA 


46.575 
10.301 


45.846 
10.415 


Aft 161 


I. " 


MN 


53.625 
ft noQ 


45.202 
10.311 


49.923 
10.904 




T 


m 


51.666 


45.787 
10.004 


46.076 
9.482 


47.574 






A 

(N=52) 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 

B C 
(N=126) (N-20) 


TOTAL 
(N=198) 


P 


m 

SD 


53.403 
9.176 


51.928 
10.048 


50.900 
7.615 


• 

52.-211 


R 


m 

SD 


54.269 
10.748 


50.349 
8.890 


50. 850 
9.554 


51.429 


I 


MN 
SD 


53.192 
7.945 


50.634 
9.963 


52. 200 
10.159 


51.A63 


T 


MN 
SD 


53.634 
10.203 . 


51.023 
9.245 


51.000 
8.472 


51.964 
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every case lower for the control subjects when compared with the corre- 
sponding row means for the experimental subjects. The reader is cautioned 
about making comparisons involving the scores for both experimental and 
control C and C' groups. These two groups represent the cluster treatment 
and cluster control subjects. However, the number of subjects tested is 
too small to permit generalizations. 

In order to test the statistical significance of the data reported 
above an analysis of variance was employed. The following tables report 
the statistical tests cf the differences among means for each of the 
individual scales and for the total CD. I. score. As indicated in Table 
III there was a statistically significant difference between the experimental 



TABLE III 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: PLANNING ORIENTATION 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


df 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F 


Within cells 


33243.159 


352 


94.440 




Control/experimental 


904.629 


1 


904.629 


9.578 ** 


Groups (A,B,C) 


196.017 


2 


98.008 


1.037 


C/EX Groups 


53.414 


2 


26.707 


.282 



and the control groups on the Planning Orientation scale. The F - ratio 
(9.578) 'reaches significance at the .01 level. In effect what is being 
reported is that the numerical difference between total means (47.243 vs. 
52.211 - see Table II) acrpss groups on this scale is significant. The F 



ratios in Table III further indicate that this experimental-control 
difference does not vary as a function of group (A,B,C), In short, 
it cannot be said that the Civics treatment worked better than the 
Cluster treatment - though the numerical means point in that direct3.on. 
On the Resources for Exploration scale the experimental subjects, again 
taken as a combined treatment group, out-performed the control subjects. 
Table IV indicates a main effect F - ratio (7*070) which is significant 
at the .01 level. Again, what is indicated is that the numerical means 

TABLE IV 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: RESOURCES FOR EXPLORATION 





SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


df 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


■ F 



Within cells -32762.102 


352 


93.074 




Control/experimental 658.062 


1 


658.062 


7.070 ** 


Groups (A,B,C) 980.284 


2 


490.142 


5.266 * 


C/EX Groups 57.852 


2 


28.926 


.310 



across the three treatment and three control groups (see Table II) are 
significantly different. That is, the difference between the control 
group mean (48.161) and the experimental group mean (51.429) did not 
occur by chance. It is interesting to note in Table V that while there 
were differences among means of individual treatment and control groups, 
the overall difference across the two sets of groups was not statistically 
significant. The difference between the means was numerically different 
and in the expected, direction, favoring subjects who received the treat- 
ment, but not statistically different. That is, this difference could 
have Occurred by chance. Table VI presents an analysis of variance 
for the total C.D.I, instrument. It can be seen that the F - ratio 
(10.256) reaches significance at the .01 level. Taken as a whole, then, 
the differential performance between the combined treatment groups (A,B,C) 
and the combined control groups (A^,B',C') was statistically significant. 
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TABLE V 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: INFORMATION AND DECISION MAKING 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


df 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F 


«ithin cells 


32520.615 


352 


92.388 




Control/experimental 290.580 


1 


290.580 


3.145 


Groups (A,B,C) 


984. 421 


2 


492.210 


5.327 * 


C/EX Groups 


274.946 


2 


137.473 


■ 1.487 




TABLE VI 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 


TOTAL C.D.I. 


SCORES 




SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


df 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F . 


Withla cells 


32397.121 


352 


92.037 




Control/experimental 943.952 


1 


943.952 


10c 256 ** 


Groups (A,B,C) 


946.971 


2 


473.485 


5.144 * 


C/EX Groups 


36.519 


2 


18.25,9 


.198 



Tlie differences were obviously in the expected direction with the 
experimental subjects evidencing a considerably higher level of 
vocational maturity as measured by the Career Development Inventory. 
Since none of the C/E X Groups F - ratios were significant it was not 
necessary to conduct further tests to determine which treatment group (s) 
accounted for the overall difference between the total experimental and 
control groups. It should also be noted that the Groups (A,B,C) F - ratios 
for Resources For Exploration, Information and Decision Making,, and Total 
C.D.I, scales did reach significance at the .05 level- Several of these 
means were subjected to t-tests with the result that they were either 
not significant or barely reached significance at the ,05 level. Within 
the total context of this evaluation the investigators judged that re- 
porting differences of this nature might lead to misinterpretations re-- 
garding the relative efficacy of the various treatments. A casual review 
of the small differences between the numerical means leads one to conclude 
that no particular attention should be addressed to them. 

Supplementary Analysis , - - 

The investigators explored the possibility of sex differences with 
respect to performance on the C.D.I. It should be noted at this point 
that during interviews with subjects there was no evidence of male- 
female differences regarding their responsiveness to the treatment 
activities. Moreover, Super reports in the C.D.I, manual, "Tests for 
significance of differences between means and between variances of 
samples of 200 boys and 200 girls with the present three-scale revision 
of tho C.D.I, revealed, .no »ex Jilleienceb-." la the pteaent iuvestigaliuu 
the CIVICS treatment group was broken down by sex in terms of their total 
C.D.I, scores. The mean for boys was 51. 200. with a standard' deviation of 
10.866, while the mean for girls was 50.750 with a standard deviation of 
9.913. The observed numerical means differed slightly, but by inspection 
this difference ^-jas not statistically significant. Likewise, the male 
and female subjects in the ten-ten-unlimited treatment group had means 
of 53.263 and 53.650 respectively with standard deviations of 10.613 and 
10.363. On the basis of both interview and empirical data^ it was con- 
cluded that treatment activities' had a uniform influence for both boys 
and girls. 

While no statistical tests of significance were specifically applied 
to differing m^eans between sub groups, there are several numerical dif- 
ferences which warrant further examination. There is a tendency, for 
example, for ten-ten-unlimited scale score means to be higher than either 
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the Civics or Cluster means (see Table II). While no statistical 
significance can be attached to this, it is noteworthy that the Civics 
approach fared no better than the ten- ten- unlimited approach. This 
numerical tendency runs against the expectation expressed by the staff 
that the students who received the Civics treatment would out perform 
the other two treatment groups. Again, however, these differences were 
so small that they could not be attributed to the respective treatments 
per se. . . 

Interview Data 

Interviews were conducted with the building principal, staff members, 
students, and teachers. While the principal's comments were somewhat . 
guarded, one did sense a supportive and responsive character. When pressed 
for evidence of a commitment to career education in the high school, he 
indicated that he- was open to suggestions or staff recommendations re- 
garding modifications in the curricular structure to accommodate career 
e(iucation activity. The interviews with teachers were, limited to a 
"catchr-as-one-can" basis. Therefore the following comments must be 
filtered through this limitation. Teachers generally appeared to be 
confused with respect to the overall scope and purpose of the career 
education program. It seems clear that more orientation work should 
have been done with the teaching faculty. Several teachers appeared 
uncooperative, however - these were notable exceptions. The leader of 
the construction cluster, for example, was enthusiastic and supportive 
of the program. He, as well as the other cluster leaders, appeared to 
need closer supervision and direction so that their activities are inte- 
grated into the" total program. It should be noted at this point that th^_ 
contribution of the business and communication cluster to the overall 
program was minimal. While the communication cluster engaged in a number 
of significant activities, they did not appear to be tied together m a 
meaningful whole. In short, much of the energy in the clusters was 
dissipated in scattered and often unrelated activities - largely as a 
result of poor pre-planning or a lack of a systematic and coordinated 
effort on the -part of all staff members.' 

Students were extremely cooperative in discussing their participation 
in the career education program, and responded in what was perceived ^by 
the investigators as a most serious manner. They verified the staff s 
early Concern with the Resource Center - stating that it was out of it , 
and "isolated". They were, of course, referring to the initial location 
of the center in the shop area of the basement. Students also indicated 
that they often felt that classroom teachers would subtly penalize them 
when they would leave a class and go to group meetings. The validity of 



these comments could not be ascertained. However, if this represents a 
widespread student perception - the students' behavior, both in the 
classroom as well as in the career meetings, will be a function of this . 
perception. Again, this data serves to highlight the need for more 
extensive faculty orientation. 

Students generally reacted negatively to the small group meetings 
which were a part of the ten-teu-unlimited- treatment. They reported 
feeling uncomfortable discussing personal matters in a group where the 
members did not know each other or have pre-established relationship. 
This was not a problem in the Civics treatment since students were 
naturally grouped by class and had classmate relationships. Students 
were also negative on the slide-film presentations, but positive on 
guest speakers and field visits. A rather interesting and perceptive 
student observation was the expressed need for more assistance in 
clarifying "work values". Here they were raising such questions as, 
*'Do you work just to earn money?" "Is it okay if I want to be a 
carpenter?" "Along this same line, students were calling for less 
informational activity and more discussion of how to deal with parents 
who held specific vocational expectations for them. In summary, students 
expressed positive feelings about their involvement in the career edu- 
cation program and believed that it should be made a required part of 
the high school program. 

4. Conclusions and Recommendations 

The Norwalk Career Education Project has achieved its basic goals. 
The specific nature of this achievement can best be reported by lookinji \ 
at the orientation, exploration, development themes as they were ex- 
perienced at the three school levels. 

At the elementary and middle school levels, the experience of this 
year (and the appropriate evaluation) , has enabled the career education 
staff to select several, comprehensive career education goals appropriate 
to Norwalk school children. N^xt year the activities which promote the 
attainment of the objectives will be efficiently "packaged" and available 
to all the elementary and middle schools in the district, A more detailed 
discussion of the 1973-74 program format will be discussed in the 
recommendations section. 

The community enthusiastically supported the career education effort. 
Students, parents, teachers, administrators, and* the community press 
endorsed the concept of career education as an important aspect of a 
child's education* 



The lack of clear organization -usually present in a new program, 
expecially one that is superimposed on the existing programs in a school, 
was increasingly rectified as the year progressed. It appears that 
next year's efforts will gain in effect given the present familiarity 
with the program concept and content on the part of the teachers and 
staff. 

The career development program at the high school level was 
Successful in the sense that students attained a higher level of 
vocational maturity as measured by the CD. I, than they would have 
had there been no program. The variety of treatment activities had 
an impact on students. While this higher level of student functioning 
with respect to vocational maturity was statistically significant, it 
was not dramatic. It must be noted, however, that the experimental 
treatments were of a limited time duration averaging about six weeks. 
An intervention over this relatively brief time span could hardly be 
expected to produce extensive, long*-range, dramatic changes in one's 
level of vocational maturity. 

It must also be concluded that the three major intervention 
strategies employed (Ten-Ten-Unlimited, Civics, Cluster) were, in 
general, equally effective. Though, one is cautioned about attaching 
any particular significance to the Cluster treatment since the number 
of subjects was so small. In short, while there were overall differences 
in CD, I, performance between students who participated in the career 
education program and those who did not, it cannot be said that any 
specific intervention was more effective than another^. It must also be 
concluded that the various treatment activities were equally effective 
with both boys and girls. 

In global summary, there is clearly a need for special career 
development activity at the high school level. There appears to be no 
one best answer or intervention strategy, to meeu this ne^.d. The 1972-73 
school year must be viewed as one of trial-and-error . The staff struggled 
for effective ways of meeting the challenge of career education. Some 
mistakes were made, but on balance the staff learned more about meeting 
the special needs of- students in the area of career development. It can 
be fully expected that the staff will build on this learning experience 
as they embark on the program for the 1973-74 school year. The following 
recommendations will serve as guidelines to facilitate this future 
effort. 



I 



.lecoiamendat ions : 



1. It is'Vecoimnendad that the elementary career orxentation prosram 
refSed from the research project be repackaged and redistributed 
to an the elementary schools in the district. However, the Career 
Education Specialist would function as a ^^^^^ultant, going into 
classroom^ and initiatiiig projects and then withdrawing, burning the 
responsibility for completing the projects over to classroom teachers. 
sSce the goals and objectives have been established and measured, 
the value of the projects can be inferred. 

2. We recommend that the program offered by the middle school Career 
Guidance Specialist be maintained much the same as it was in the 
project - a different level of activities being ^^Pf ^^^^^J^^^ .^J^J^^l 
grade level. However, we suggest that the two-week (ten unit) interval 
be expanded so that each unit be dealt with over the course of a month 
in a ten-month school year. 

. Two middle school Guidance Specialists would be detained to o"" ^he 
■ program (on three levels, but now with J^^'f^^/^^^/.^"'" 
ten-unit program of the research project) to all middle ^choox 
Youngsters in Norwalk (5 middle schools). It is further "commended 
that Career Resource Centers - equipped, stocked maintained and 
staffed by student committees - be set up in 
These career centers would serve as "home base for the Career 
Guidance Specialist when he or she was in a P"^^-^"/f 
not in class with students, where he or she could ^°;^«f.,^f 
youngsters or offer follow up to tha monthly unit activities. 

3. We recommend that a series of exploratory ^^P^^f^;;r ;°;;;ters; 
simulating work) be developed, representing each- of the 15 clusters, 
?Sse clusters and activities that most closely relate to each other 
would then be grouped into a "laboratory" of experiences that could 
be transported to each of the middle schools where students at 
different grade levels would "explore" different acti-vities. 

first of these "laboratories" would be the Trade and Industry 
lab, consisting of hands-on, simulated work experi-ences in the 
clusters of MaSufacturlag , Transportation. Construction, ^^d, 
possibly. Agri-Business and Environmental Control. This laboratory 
of exnSences .would then be taken from school to school by the 
IdS chool Career Exploration Specialist who l^-^^^-^^Z^t^^^ 
arts* teachers to the techniques of creating such f P"^^^f ^ 
• youngst ers, would perform demonstration lessons, simulating different 

* Unified arts is a combination of industrial arts, home arts, and 
art classes. 
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work experiences, and would then move to another middle school to do 
likewise with the unified arts staff of the school and their students. 



4* We recommend that videotapes be developed state-wide with the State 
Department of Education assuming the cost of production and the 
responsibility for distribution. 

5» We recommend the use of the SDS Form E with 7th and /or 8th graders 

as a provocative device used to stimulate individual career exploration 
on the part of the students. Using "A'U.S.O^E. Occupational Cluster 
Classification of Jobs Found in Holland's Occupation Finder^', students 
are further able to see how the many jobs they are directed to by the 
Form E of the SDS can be classified by clusters* Students can then 
choose for more intensive exploration, those clusters into which fall 
, the majority of their favorite Form E-directed occupations. 

6. It is recommended that another summer workshop be held — this one 
involving elementary and middle school teachers. Each elementary 
school principal (18 in all) would-be asked-to select two "key" people 
from his staff - to act as resource people within the schools. Likewise, 
each middle school principal (5 in all) would be asked to select a "key" 
person from each of the major subject disciplines — ali^o as resource 
people. 

7. Career education ought to be viewed as an essential aspect of every 
student's high school educational progrfun. 

8. It is recommended that career education be infused into the on-going 
curriculum- of the high school. At the ninth grade level the Civics 
course is an appropriate point of entry. Moreover, it is suggested 
that consideration be given to the longitudinal aspects of career 
4§,Y^elopment in grades eleven through twelve. 

9. The student surveys and follow-up activities ought to be conducted by 
the regular counseling staff of the Guidance Department with appropriate 
feedback to the career education staff. 

*10. It is recommended that the Career Materials Resource Center continue 

to be located in a place near the mainstream of regular student activity, 

11. It is recommended thac the film series be continued, but that students 
not be excused from regular classes - but rather attend them during 
their free time or study hall period. 
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12. The staff is encouraged to continue and to expand on the utilization 
•and invoivexijcnt of community resources. Representatives from various 
occupations should be invited into the school, and more students 
should be involved in local career field visits. 

13. The emphasis in cluster activity should be broadened beyond skill 
development and focus more sharply on 'the developm^^nt of career 
opportunities, information resources, and attitudinal competencies 
related to the particular cluster. 

14. The career education staff must assume more responsibility for the 
direction and supervision of cluster leaders. All cluster leaders 
should meet regularly with the career education staff. 

15. It is imperative that a comprehensive orientation be jointly planned 
' and executed by the administration and the career education staff - 

for the total faculty. , 

16. Regardless of the specific nature of the career education program, a 
shift in emphasis from cognitive to attitudinal Is urged." Students 
will be unable to act on their information unless the personal/social 
path to career development is clear. 

17. It is recommended that the regular guidance staff be brought into the 
mainstream of career education so that their individual and small 
group activity might complement the efforts of the career education 
staff. 

18» It is recommended that a full time coordinator of career education be 
employed at the high school level -* -with the authority and admini- 
strative support to effectively implement the career education program. 
Moreover, it is imperative that career education in the Norwalk Public 
Schools be conceived and implemented on a K - 12 basis with a district- 
wide director responsible for the integration and overall execution 
of the program. 
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The following items were used by the elementary, 
middle school and high school components as an in- 
tegrr^l part of the Career Education progr?^m. 

A. Films 

Jobs in Sm?ll and Major Electric Appli cance Repair 
New York: Sterling Education Films, Inc., 1972 

WERC Film series - Why Not Explore Rewardin g 

C5reers_. Washington: American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1972* (A series of 12 
films) • 

Work, What's It All About . Washington: American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, #30B, 1972 

B. Filmstrips 

1. From Guidance Associates, Pleasantville, N.Y. 

a. "Career Discovery Series" 

b. "Choosing Your Career*' 

c. "Four Quit" 

d. "Getting and Keeping Your First Job" 

e. "Jobs and Gender" 

f. "Jobs for High School Students" 

g. •'Liking Your Job and Your Life' 

h. ^'Preparing for the Jobs of the 70 's" 

i. "Preparing for the World of Work" 
j. "Why Work at All?" 

k. "Your Job Interview'* 

2. From Dennoyer--Geppert Co., Chicago. 

a. "The Wonderful World of Work" (K-3) - 

11 filmstrips 

b. "The Wonderful World of Woi^k'* (4-6) - 

13 filmstrips 

3. Careers in ^thc Fine Arts. Fai'mingdale, N.Y. : 

Charles^ W. Clarke Co., Inc. Career 
Guidance Series #ED'-40l. 



4. From Society for Visual Education^ Inc., CJhicagc. 

"How We Get Our Homes'* 

b. "Requirements in the World of Jobs" 

c. "^Sturbridge Vill?^ge and Mystic Seaport" 

d. "The world of Work'^ 

e. What Good is School?" 

f. "What is a Job?" 

5. "Whr^.t is Your Future in the Chp.nging World of 

Work?" Jamaica, N.Y. : Eye Gate House, (with 
cassette) 

C. Cassettes 

"Interviews" - series of cassettes. Kankakee, 111*: 
Imperif^l Education Products. 

D. Kits 

Science Research Associates, CJhicago: Occupational 

Exploration Kit; Widening Occup=>.ticn;-.l Roles Kit. 

E. Magazines 
C^'^reer World 

Occupg^tion al Outlook Quarterly 

F. Comic Books 

"Popeye' Careers Series (15 Clusters). New York: 
King Features, 1973. 

G. Posters 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., xMoravia, N.Y* 

a. Career Adjustment Posters 

b. Jobservation Posters 

c. Subject Posters 

n. Devices 

iIoll?'nd, John L. The_ Self-Directed SA^rch. P-'.lo Alto, 
Calif.: Consulting Psychologists Press, 1970. 
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Hcppock, Robert. Outline for the Study of pn 
Occup?>tion . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1S67. 

SRA. Self-Exploration Kit . 

Super, Donald E. et^ al^. Career Development inventory. . 
New York: Te^tchcrs Colleye, Columbia University, 
1971. 
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This section on references and bibliography repre- 
sents the major items used. Due to the great number of 
materials collected, scrutinized and used, this report, 
for reasons of time and space, does not allow us to list 
each and every item. Interested parties who desire fur the 
information concerning these items may contact Career 
Education, 105 Main Street, Norwalk, Connecticut 06851. 



GLOSSARY 



A career cluster is that area of preoccupation in 
which one cams a living • 

A vocation is a section of the cluster in which the 
student specializes* 

Career awareness is geared to early elementary students 
to make them sensitive to who produces goods and those 
that service people. 

Career orientation lets students identify fundamental 
questions of who works here and what they accomplish* 

Career exploration , Junior High - a "hands-on" exper- 
ience of exploring a limited number of careers in the 
world of work. 

Career training . 10, 11, 12 Grades - a study of the 
vocations and skill development with the related 
knowledge in vocations and occupations • 

Career entry - actual job placement, supervised work 
study, apprenticeship. 



Career advance ment - Adult and Continuing Education, 
post secondary ediir^ational training. 
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ELEMENTARY 

CAREER 
ORIENTATION 
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by 

Dr. James Medved 
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THE 15 CliaSTERS AND ACTIVITIES PROVIDING 
ORIENTATION TO EACH CLUSTER 



Cl uster Activity 

Business & Office a.-l. Students will View and 

discuss the Wonderful 
World of WorTc (WOW) 
filmstrip #208, ".Office 
Occupations," produced 
by Denoyer-Geppert. 

b. -l. Students will read the 

King comic book about 
Popeye and Business & 
Office Occupations. 

c. -l. Students will organize a 

"Footstool Business i" 

(i. ) show sample 
(ii.) take orders 
(iii.) process orders 
(iv.) order materials and 

supplies 
(V.) place orders with 
production 
department 
(vi.) assign jobs on 

the production 
line 



d.-l. Simulate job interviewing 
(with interviewing for 
actual jobs /'to be filled 
during the Manufacturing 
cluster). Set up several 
of f ices'- containing 
president, personnel 
manager . secretary/recep- 
tionist. Remainder of 
class becomes applicants 
and are interviewed in-- 
dividually. Job place- 
ment decisions carried 
out by office workers. 



Clt};-^ter 



Activity 



2. Manufacturing 



n.-2. Students will view anci 

discuss the WOW filmstrip 



#211, '-Technical & 
dustrial. " 



in- 



fo •-2. Students will view the 

CPTV video tape, "Build- 
ing Tilings in Connecticut." 

C.-2. Students will read the 
King comic book about 
Popeye and Manufacturing 
Occupations. 

d.-2. Students will mass pro- 
duce footstools for their 
"Footstool Business." 



3 , Transportation 



e. -2. Paper Holders 

f. -2. Pencil Holders 

g. -2 . Paperweights 

h. -2. Popcorn 

i. -2. Crystal Radios 

j.-2. Wristbands &/or Chokers 
k.-2. Invent a machine for an 
imaginary function 
(using miscellaneous 
materials) 

a. -3. Students will view and 

discuss the Eyegate film- 
strip, "Workers for the 
Public Welfare: Trans- 
portation and Transporta- 
tion Workers. '* 

b. -3. Students will read the 

King comic book about 
Popeye and Transportation 
occupations . 

C.-3. Students will take a 

field trip to an airport 
in their state (i.e. 



ERIC 



Clur^tcr ^^^^^^^Y 

Bradley International— 
Connocticut) • 

d.-3. Upon returning from their 
field trip, students will 
draw a mural depicting 
"Jobs at the Airport," 

communications & Media a.-l. Students will view and 

discuss the WOW film- 
strip #206 "The Tele- 
phone Workers," 

b.-4. Students will read the 
King comic book about 
Popcyc and Communications 
& Media Occupations. 

C.-4. Students will produce a 
television "news" pro- 
gram using actual 
transmitting equipment. 
Students will also pro- 
duce a weekly Current 
Events news program. 

d. -4. Students will visit the 

local newspaper and radio 
station. 

e. -^. Students will simulate a 

printing process' using 
linoleum blocks. 

f. -4. Students will make a movie 

with a home movie camera/ 
projector and a sound 
track on tape. 

g. -4. Students will produce a 

light show with overhead 
projectors and slide pro- - 
jectors 



c luster 

Pine Arts & Humanities a.-5* 

d. -5. 

e. -5. 

f. -5. 



Hospitality & a, -6. 

Recreation 



Activity 

Students will have video 
tape equipment demon- 
strated, be filmed and 
watch the replay. 

Students will view and 
discuss the CPTV video 
tape. "Fine Arts in 
Connecticut. " 

Students will read the - 
King comic book about 
Popeye and Careers in 
Pine Arts & Humanities. 

Students will visit a 
local art gallery. 

Students will be visited 
by the Dean of the School 
of Fine Arts from a local 
university and someone - 
employed in the humanities. 

Students will write and 
produce a short play and 
design sets. 

Students will present a 
talent show including 
vocal and instrumental 
music, dance numbers and 
a light show using A.V.A. 
equipment. 

Students will view and 
discuss the Eyegate film- 
strip "Workers for the 
Public Welfare: Recrea- 
tion, Park, and Playground 
Workers.^." 

Students will view the 
CPTV video tape Recrea- 
tion in Connecticut." 



Cluster 



Activity 



7. Personal Services 



c*-6^ Students will read the 
Popeyc comic book about 
Careers in Hospitality & 
Recreation. 

d^-6. Students will have a 
visitor from a travel 
agency • 

Students will be paid a 
visit by the manager of 
a local motel or hotel. 

f.-6. Students will have as 

speakers: Boy/Girl Scout 
Leaders, 4-H Workers, 
Boy/Girl Club Directors 

a. -7. Students will view and 

discuss the WOW filmstrip 
#210, ''Personal Services," 
#204, "The Electrical 
Workers," #205, "The Gas 
. and Oil Workers*" 

b. -7. Students will view and 

discuss the CPTV video 
tape, "Providing Services 
in Connecticut. 

C.-7. Students will set up a 
barber shop and beauty 
parlor, in which they 
will : 

a. set or style hair 

b. give manicures 
*^ collect money 

d. make appointments 

d.-7. Students will set up a 

health spa in which they 
will: 



cluster 



Activity 



Public Servines 



a. ^-/orlc cis consxiltanLr, , 

and prescribe anri 
supervise an exer- 
cise program for 
each customer. 

b. raake appointments 

c. collect money 

e.--7. The remainder of class 
will be customers (play 
money) and go to the 
shops of their choice. 
'!;^hen they run out of money 
they should look for a 
job. ;^cn shop workers 
make enough money, they 
can become customers — IF 
their position can be 
filled. 

a. --8. Students will view and 

discuss the Eycgate film- 
strips, "Workers for the 
.public Welfare; 

a. Police and Police Pro- 

tection 

b. Fire and Fire Fighters 

c. The Post Office ancl 

Postal X^^orkcrs 

d. Education and the 
^ Teacher 

e. The Library and the 

Librarian 

f. Social Service and the 

social Worker. " 

b. -^J* students will read the 

King comic book about 
Popeye and Public S£.-rvicc-s. 

c. -R. Students will bo paid 

visits by various public 
servants. 



Cluster 



Activity 



Health Services 



a. -9. 



Students will view and 



discucis the WOW filmstrip 
#213, "Health Services." 

b.-9. Students will view and 
discuss the CPTV video 
tape, '^Keeping Well in 
Connecticut. " 

C.-9, Students will read the 
King comic book about 
Popeye and Health Careers. 

d.-9. Students will be paid a 
visit from the school 
nurse and school dietician 
and a medical technologist. 



strip, "Workers for the 
Public Welfare: Sanita- 
tion and the Sanitation 
Workers. " 

b. -lO. Students will read the 

King comic book about 
Popeye and Environmental 
Control. 

c. -lO. Students will be paid a 

visit from a worker for 
the Board of Health who 
will speak about jobs in 
pollution control. 

d. -lO. Students will tske a walk 

in the neighborhood 
around the school with 
the science teacher., 

e. -lO. Students will have a 



clean-up campaign; collect 
old newspapers, bottles, 
cans and bring to recycl- 



Environmental 
Control 



a. -10. 



Students will view and 
discuss the Eye jate, film 
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Cluster 



Activity 



ing center, (split 
profits) 

f.-lO. Collect junk: repair and 
clean it — hold sale in 
school* 



1.1. Ho-i:e Economics and 

Consuu-cjr Education 



a. -II* Students will view and 

discuss the WOW filmstrip 
#202, "Just What Do 
Mothers Do?" 



b. -ll. Students will view and 

discuss the CPTV video 
tape, "Housekeeping in 
Connecticut. " 

c. ^ll. Students will view and 

discuss the WOW filmstrip 
#212, "Home Economics." 

d. -ll. Students will read the 

King comic book about 
Pope ye and Consumer and 
Homemaking Related Careers, 

e. -ll. Students will visit near-- 

by high school or middle 
school home economics 
class. 

f. -ll. Students will invite the 

Supervisor of Food Serv- 
ices for Schools. 



12. Marketing & Distri- 
bution 



a. -12. Students will view and 

discuss the wa^T filmstrip 
#207, "Distributive 
Occupations . " 



b.-12. 



-mi- 



Students will view and 
discuss the CPTV video 
tapes, "Getting Goods to 
people" and "Making 
Things . " 



ERIC 



Cluster 



13 . Cons truction 



Activity 

C.-12. Students will read the . 
King comic book about 
Popeye and Careers in 
Marketing & Distribution. 

d. -12. Students will hold a mock" 

sale of items manufactured 
earlier; to a lower grade 
(using play money) • (Make 
advertising posters) 

e. -12. Students will hold real 

salo^ possibly using re- 
cycled "junk^*' from En- 
vironmental cluster. 

a. -13. Students will view the 

SVE filmstrip series, 
"How We Get Our Homes." 

b. -13. Students will read the 

King ccomic book about 
Popeye and Construction 
Jobs. 

c. -i3. Students will "build" a 

cardboard house. 



IS. Agri -Bus moss & 

Natural Resources 



a. -14. Students will view and 

discuss the WOW filmstrip 
#209, "Natural Resources." 



b. -14* Students will view and 

discuss the CPTV video 
tapes, "Connecticut Re- 
sources " and "Some 
People Earn Tfheir Liv- 
ings by Growing Things . " 

c. -ll. Students will read the 

King comic book about 
Popeye and Agri-Business. 

d. -14. Students will plant 

flowers and vegetables 
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ERIC 



cluster 



Activity 



15. Marine Science 



(radishes and lettuce 
are fast ^rowing) around 
the school. 

a. -15. Students will read the 

King comic boolc about 
Popeye and Marine Science 
Careers. 

b. -15. Students will view and 

discuss several films 
produced and distributed 
by the National Oceanic 
& Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, National Marine 
Fisheries Service, U.S. 
Department of Commerce: 

(ij "Thi2 Biologist & 
the Boy" 

(ii.) *'Sockeye Odyssey" 

(iii . ) ''Sponge-Treasure 
from the Sea" 

(iv.) "FLARE (Florida 
Aauanaut Re- 
search Expedi- 
tion)" 
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APPENDIX B 



MIDDLE SCHOOL 
CAREER 

guidance 

And 
exploration 



Prepared 
by 

Dr. James Medvcd 
Mrs. Judith Petropulos 
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^Iiv Worry _Abo ut A CAR EER? 



How l^ng before you'll be out of school and on your 
own? Plow m^uy ye^.rs before you'll be e?\rning your own 
living? 

It n.11 depends, of course, on how much more education 
yo'A'rc 7^ing to get. But it may be soonc-r than you think. 
So .lot's 70 on to another auestion: 

^I^.ve you any idea what you'll be doing for a living? 

Maybe you don't care; maybe you'd rather not be 
botherod --^bout it now. But if you feci that way about it 
yr^u could be wrong. For it might be a big help to you 
l;=»t^*r. to think about it now, while you're in middle school. 

Here's why: Whatever you decide ynu like to do best 
for n living, nr whatever work you decide will pay you the 
kind of sal?*ry or wages you want chances are you'll be 
?ble to get what you want easier if you st;=»rt preparing for 
it: nov7. 

By and lar7e there arc two kinds of job; (1) these 
that reauiro a special training or skill, and (2) those 
that don't. People who work can be roughly divided, 
therefore into two similar groups: (1) skilled workejL*3 
=^nd (2) unskilled workers. 

Time was when most of the people who worked were un- 
.•ikillcd workers. Those were the days when life was com- 
paratively simple — no big industries, not many machines 
or gaf.gets. Except for special craftsmen like silversmiths 
or stonemasons or bakers there weren't many people with 
rr> fecial training — people who could operate machine tools, 
or des^i^n bridges and automobiles and electric machinery, 
or figure out new chemicals like silicones and nylon, or 
der-ign radios. 

That war^n't too long ^qo, cither. Fifty years aqc 
there was no automobile industry; there were no airlines 
or home radios or electric refrigerators; most houses, were 
lit with gas or kereosone; movies were rai^e. 
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Yos it's only comparatively recently th?it we've necled 
skilled workers in such numbers — engineers, chemists, 
m6t?»lLur7ists. m^^.thematicians . advertising specialists, 
machinists, draftsmen, etc. Things have changed so much, 
really, that all of a sudden we find we just about have to 
have specialized training of some kind, in addition tn a 
good educational groundwork, if wc're__7oing to get anywhere., 
at all. All the best jobs — and the best pay — go to the 
people who ^,re specially trained for them. 

So you can see it will be smart for you to cash in on 
this need for special skills. And you can make it easier 
for yourself by doing some thinking about your career right 
now. 



If you're like most people in school and haven't 
thought much about what you're going to do for a living 
soiPG day, probably there ?.re two or three things you'd like 
to know to help you decide. You'll want to know, for in- 
stance, what kind of work there is to choose f.rom, and what 
jobs pay the best, and what kind of business to work for. 
and how to get, the special training you'll need. Your 
guidance counselor can tell you more about this, 

A big percentage of the people who work arc working 
at thin7s that need special training. Almost all of those 
in manufacturing need special training; ?<11 those in pro- 
fes.sional and related services need it; virtually all those 
in entertainmnnt and recreation services need it; and most 
of those in public. administration do, to mention just a few. 

Th e Best Money 

But let's look at it another way. Other statistics 
tell who earns the best money. it's the doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, advertising people engineers, chemists, 
metallurgists, executives, mana:jcrs, specially trained 
clerical workers, sales people, skilled craftsmen, etc. 
And you can bet your. bottom dollar that most of them have 
hari special training ~ the higher the earnings, the more 
the training. 

But money isn't everything. You'll find that you'll 
he happiest when you'rn doing somtstlnng you like to' do. 



somothinq you To 70od at. And when people are jocd at 
somothim they usually want to be ^ooc[ as they can 
at it. That means they take special training m it. 

For instance, suppose you 're "a sin3er7 you have a 
natural vnice. You won't be happy until you tram it so 
j^-'s as 7ood as you can make it. And that's the way it is 
with roost natural aptitudes. There are some outstandinq 
e:cc-ptions. of course, but the qood ones usually work hara 
training themselves to be tops. 

■S--^ if you've qone ?lom with us so far we think 
you'll pqree that it's smart to start thinkinj ^bout your 
future career nov/. while you're in high school. For then 
you can start picking up what special training you can as 
roon as possible, in addition to your general subjects. 

Caree r Trainini 

W.e the follow or girl who wants to be an enqineer, 
for example. In order to make it easier for himself later ^ 
he'll make sure to get p good groundwork in math while no s 
in high school for engineers just have to have math, no 
matter what kind of engineers they are — electrical, civii. 
mechanical, or something else. 

Another example would be the follow who wants to be 
^ chemist. Maybe he wants to be a druggist, or a chemical 
engineer or a research chemist. Whatever it is, he s going 
to need chemistry,, and lots of it so if he's ^smart he takes 
all the chemistry he can get in high school. 

The fellow or girl who plans to be a teacher will want 
to mako his or her plans early, too. Such plans would in- 
c]-ide more training in the basic three R's and social . 
studies. Additional training would depend on whether the 
teacher is going to speciali2e in some particular subgect or 
do grade-school work in all subjects, 

Wo can't tell you in this short space all you need to 
do to prepare yourself properly for what you want to be 
when you go to work to earn your living. Your guidance 
counselor can lK..lp - n - -"-1 wo ' .1 1 U:y fa ,J.ve you some 
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Try to learn little more about the different 
businesses and industries an this country today. Find out 
what they do in the electrical business, in the automobile 
industry, or the food industry,, or whatever sounds interest- 
in7 to you. Try, also, to find out just what people who 
work in the different occupations do. 

Occupations Limited 

We hope we've convinced you that you should be think- 
ing about your career now. Let your motto be: start 
^ottini trained early. And don't worry too much for fear 
that the traiuinj you 7et will be wasted later because you 
^et into work that docsn^t call for it. It's bound to come 
in handy. 
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WORK IN NORWALK 
HAS A HISTORY OF CI-IANGE 



In your lifetime the areas of work to be found in 
Nowalk have changed very much. 

When you v/erc "born one of the industries that em- 
ployed the greatest number of people in Nor^/zalk was the 
?pparel industry (making clothes). Today, the number of 
people employed in the apparel industry in Norwalk is h of 
the number em.ployed in 1960. 

Today, the" two largest industries in Norwalk the 
electrical eauipment industry (places like Norden and 
Burndy) and the instruments industry (pl-'ccs like Perkin- 
Elmer") have 7rown by more than h of the workers employed 
in 1960. The printin? and publishing industry has almost 
doubled in numbers of workers, and the food industry 
(places like Pepper id /e Farms) and machinery industry 
(^pl?»ces like Nash Engineerini) have ^rown. However, the 
textile industry leather industry, and fabricated metal 
industry employ many fev/er v/orkers than they did when you 
v/ere born; and just recently Norden has laid off many of 
its employees. 

In your lifetime there has been a large increase in 
the numbers of jobs in retail and wholesale trade (stores), 
in banks, real estate, insurance, public utilities and con- 
struction. In fact, every day the world of work in Norwalk 
changes, and it will continue to change all your life. Are 
you ready for change? Do you km^w wTiat the future holds in 
store — FOPv YOU? 
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OCCUPATIONS SHOWING A DECLINE 
IN AVAILABLE NUMBER OF JOBS 



1. serai-skillerl metal workers (not inclur1in7 machinists, 

tool and die makers and mechanics) 

2. semi-skilled textile workers 
3» farmers 

1. farm workers 

5. mine workers 

6. assembly-line workers 

7. draftsmen 

9. foundry V7orkers 
9 . lonishoremon 

10. mail clerks 

11. packing plant workers 

12. railroad workers 

a. dispatchers 

b. maintenance workers 

c. engineers 

d. conductors 

e. firemen 

13. ship construction workers 
li. steel workers 

15. unskorlled workers in all industries 
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OCCUPATIQKf^:; WITH A FUTTTRK IN THE 70 ^ S 
A. Professional and Technical 

1 social scientists 

2. engineers 

3. natural scientists 

a. physicists 

b. inatheroaticians 

c. chemists 

K medical occupations 

a. registered nurses 

b. medicai and dental technicians 

c. physicians 
d* sur lenns 

c. social welfare workers 

5, lawyers 

6. architects . r^inQ^ 
1. the ministry (minis^ters, rabbis, priests, nuns) 

B. Business and ^Office Workers 

1. sales people 

2. store managers operators, or owners 

3. clerical workers 
p.. secretaries 

b. typists 

c. receptionists 

d. stenographers 

o. business machine operators 
f. data processini workers 

workers in finance, insurance and real estate 

a. aqents 

b. brokers 

c. office v/orkers \ 
C. Public and Personal Service Workers ^ 

1. policeman • 

2 . fireman 

3 social and welfare workers 

1. domestics (private household workers) 

5. waiters and waitresses 

6. cooks and bartenders 

7. parkin J lot attendants 

8* laundry and dry cleaning workers 

^, repairmen of all types 
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D. Manufacturing and Building Trades Workers (Skilled 
Workers) * 



1. operating engineers 

2. cement and concrete finishers 

3. electricians \ 
i. plumbers , 

carpenters 
6. painters / 

paperhangers 
R. sheet metal workers 

tool and die makers 

10. machinists 

11. mechanics 

12. skilled assemblers 
13- inspectors 

li. foremen 

15. pr-inting trades craftsmen 

16. heavy eauipment operators 

E. Transportation and Public Utility Workers and 
Craftsmen* 

1. truck, tractor and bus. drivers 



•*New j^^bs will ^ccur due to death or retirement of present 
workers. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE FUTURE IN THE 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT AND NORWALK 

J . During the lP70's, more youni will be lookinj for jobs 
tlinii fcVGry before. 

..2. However, there will have to be twice as many job open- 
ings created than now exist so that there won't be an 
increase in unemployment. Though 70% of these openinrfs 
will occur because of the death or retirement of 
present workers iPany nev jobs will als^^ occur. 

3* alie 7reatest number of new jobs will be found in the 
trade and service* industries^ There will be fewer 
government jobs, by 19^^0, while the number of skilled 
jobs in manuf acturin7 or construction will remain 
about the same as now, 

4. The greatest growth in jobs will be found in pro- 
fessional, technical, and business and office jobs* 
Because of automation, there will , be fewer semi- 
skilled and unskilled jobs and agricultural jobs* 

5. Between 1^-75-l^SO. the greatest number of students ever 
will be graduatin? from hi^h school. Though more young 
people than ever before will be going on to college, 
twice as many as those ^oing on to college (more than 
over before) will be looking for work when they get out 
of high school. Nationally. 3 out of every 10 students 
v;ho begin high school do not complete college* For 
only 3/1 of those who complete college are there jobs 
related to their college education awaiting them upon 
graduation. 

6. The jobs of the future that will have the greatest 
growth will also require the n^ost education* This 
does not mean that everyone will need a college edu- 
cation* However, many of the growinj jobs will require 
training or schooling past high school — in technical 
schools, community colle7es.. or apprenticeship programs. 

7. In 19R0. half of the people in Connecticut able to work 
will be 35 years of age or yonnjer. 
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*These industries include occup?^tions in sales, industrial 
?^nd scientific research, business consul tin7 services, 
resorts, beauty shops, hotels and motels, automotive and 

^^.^appliance repair and service stations amusement and re- 
creation, health, education, public safety, streets and 
highways, welfare, insurance, finance, real estate, 
communication and public utilities, and data processing. 
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6th Grade 



We saw ft. filmstrip entitled. "What Good is School." 

Wi)y is school important to your future in the world of v;ork? 

What is your favorite subject in school? 

C^a you think of 5 jobs that would require you to have 
cir^no- well in your favorite subject in school? 

1 

2 

3 

5 . , ■ 

Next to each of these jobs mark P (for people). T (for 
things), or I (for ideas, or data) to show if these jobs 
3:eauire you to work with people, data (ideas), or tJj-injs. 
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Nathcin Hale Middle School 



Norwalk. Connecticut 



Homerooip^ 
Phone 



Color of Eyes ^'Sex: M P 



Gr ade s Attended 



Health Record: What is the condition of y^^ur health? 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 

Have you had any serious illness or injury v;ithin the last 

three years? Yes No^ 

If yes, please describe 



Kiicit do you lilcG to do for fun? 


Knat are vour favorite subiects in school? 


T^?hat thinTS (at home, scbo.ol or v;ork) do 


vou do best? 


In v;hat kind of work situation would you^ 


like to work? 


F*'^r what position are you apply inj? 1. 




2. 3. 




Pre-'ious work experience: 




Employer Tvpe of Work 


Salary 





Si7ned 

Applicant 

Si vned 

Parent 



Name 

Address 



Hei'jht Weight 

School Attended: 

Schools 



Date 
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people 

administrative 

^vocial 

social 

language 

Ir^nquaqc 

mathematical 

"business 

business 

business 

agricultural 

agricultural 

agricultural 

a jr:.cultural 

mechanical 

mechanical 

mechanical 

mechanical 

mechanical 

artistic . 

literary 



INTERESTS CONTINUUM GAME 
/ / / L Z 



ythings 
data 
things 

technological 

admi n i s tr a t i ve 

technological 

mathematical 

scientific 

scientific 

mathematical 

scientific 

language 

scientific 

language 

mathematical 

business 

language 

scientif S.c; 

agricultural 

mathematical 

business 

musical 

artistic 
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INTERESTS CONTINUUM GAME> (Cent.) 



literary / 



norforniug arts 
p<sr.»:ormin 7 arts 
p»-r forming arts 

r. -r-.f ts 

:r\ft3 
\ ;\f ts 
ucaf ts 



/ / / / / / /mus i c a 1 

artistic 

musical 

literary 

* perfvormiixj 

arts 

musical 

literary 

artistic 
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LIFE GOALS GAME 



1. 


Wealth 


2. 


Aclventure 


3. 


KnowlediG 


1. 


Service 


5. 


Pov/er 


6. 


Prestige 


7. 


Security 


3. 


Leadership 


9 . 


Family Life 


10. 


Success 



Prom the list on the left, 
choose the 5 "^nals that are 
most important to you. Put 
them dovm from most important 
to least important. Put the 
most important 7oal at the top 
and the least important at the 
bottom » 



Using the 7oals from the box, show how 
important each qoal is by divirtinq the 
circle below like a pie. Your most 
important loal would be the biygest 
piece. Your least important 7oal 
would be the smallest piece. Cut 
the pie to show hov; important each 
7oal is to you. For each piece of 
nie. put the number of the 7oal you 
v/art that piece to represent. 
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APPENDIX C 

"POOL OP OBJECTIVES 
Norwalk Career Education Project 
Norwalk High School 
William L. Stubbs 
September 5, 1972 
(Revised January 16, 1973) 



Orientation (0) 
For the student: 

1. to participate in extensive orientation and ex- 
ploration of occupational opportunities* 

2. to become familiar with the various occupational 
clusters . 

3. to investigate more closely those clusters in which 
he * s interested . 

4. to acquire useful information about the occupational 
structure of the economy. 

5. to get to know the types of employment available 
in his community. 

6. for the female student to be aware of the full 
range of opportunities ahead of her if she has the 
right educational training. 

7. for the minority student to be aware of the full 
range of opportunities ahead of her if she has the 
right educational training. 

8» for the student to know the process of securing 
occupational information about any occupation of 
interest as in the Career Materials Resource 
Center and use it. 

9. for the student to know how to seek, find, and get 
a job. 

10. for the student to have a realistic picture of what 
happens to students from Norwalk High after high 
school. .. .ten year pro jections (s ) . 



II. Understanding Myself (UM) 



For the student 

1. to be aware of his personal capabilities. 

2. to identify his interests. 

3. to identify and enumerate his personal needs and 
capabilities as related to the process of career 
choice. 

4. to analyze and to express what he wants in a job. 

5 to accurately assess his potentialities an4 to 
determine how he might optimally develop them. 

6. to move in the direction of his goals. 

7. to deal with the question, "Is my performance 
representative of the best that I can do? and 
move in a more fruitful direction. 

III. Career Exploration (CE) 
For the student: 

1. to consider different occup.ational clusters. 

■ 2. to explore in depth those clusters which appeal 
and for which he qualifies. 

3 to develop a plan for career preparation and sub- 
sequent job placement that would enable him to 
enter and to advance in the field of his choice. 

IV. Cognitive/Attitudinal (C/a) 
For the student: 

1. to perceive that all honest work has dignity and 
brings pride » 

2. to develop positive attitudes toward work and em- 
ployment . 
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3. to become aware that shortly he will face change and 
become a member of an independent adult world with 
more privileges and more responsibilities. 

4. to perceive that one's work ties draw him into the 
mainstream of social life and usually provide his 
close friends and acquaintances. 

5. to perceive that worX and one's occupation provide 
a focus for personality organization for most men 
and many women. ... that one may acquire traits through 
occupations. 

6. to see the relationship between what he is being 
taught in school and what he will be doing in the 
world of work. 

7. to attend school each day unless legitimately ill. 

8. to attend all classes unless legitimately excused 
from class. 

9a. to experience a higher grade point average (higher 
than his previous record for preceding year.... 
higher than control group) . 

9b. to experience a lower failure rate (lower than his 
previous record for preceding year .... lower than 
the control group) . 

10. to improve his ability to think. 

11. to perceive that career decision making is an on 
going, developmental process. .. .and never ending. 



12. to explore and discuss the influencing variables/ 
determinants of career choice. 

13. to be able to perceive that career development is 
continuous and orderly. 

14. to understand that career development patterns may 
differ for men and women. f 

lii.. _.to perceive that life's tasks vary according to 
one's stage in life. 
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16 • to understand his developmental stage and to perform 
acceptably those developmental tasks appropriate to 
his career interest and present stage* 

17. to perceive that the occupational field one enters 
is related to his personal traits, his interests, 
the help available, amount of education, the avail- 
ability of jobs.... 

13^ to perceive that occupations have some character- 
istic requirements but that there are tolerances- 
there are a variety of jobs for an individual and 
a variety of individuals for a job. 

1S»* to perceive that the degree of satisfaction obtained 
from work is a function of the degree to which one 
has been able to implement and strengthen his self 
concept. 

20. to understand that success or failure on a* job de- 
pends on: 

a. job performance 

b. how the worker plays his role in his work 
group (hximan relations). 

21. ^to be aware of the factors that favorably influ- 

ence progress and that those factors always exert 
an influence. 

22. to realize that both ability and motivation are* 
important, but that high motivation is as vital 
a commodity as talent. 

23. to comprehend that all knowledge and abilities are 
important whether marketable or not*. 

24. to learn patience and to defer immediate gratifi- 
cation of his needs and to devise acceptable inter- 
mediary goals/rewards as well as long range goals/ 
rewards . 

25. to develop a sound approach to "knowing." 

26. to perceive himself as free to choose a career and 
therefore responsible for the outcome* 
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27. to feel that he has a concrete, well thought out 
career plan. 



28. to participate in career planning as a natural 
part — a required part — of the curriculum. 

V. Skill Acquisition (SA) 

For the student: 

1. to be able to utilize improved effective study 
techniques while a high school stu4ent. 

2. who plans to go to work right after high school 
to learn specific skills required for entry into 
his chosen occupational field. 

3. to obtain occupational training in the career area 
of his choice. 

4. to become economically independent upon the com- 
pletion of his formal career preparation. 

5. to prepare for a productive role in society. 

VI. Decision Making (DM) 
For the student: 

1. to comprehend and to be able to utilize an effect- 
ive decision making model. 

2. to be able to display effective problem-solving 
behavior. 

3. to be able to make intelligent career decisions — 
sensible choice (s) rather than haphazard chance. 

4. to formulate a personal career plan. 

5. to identify and to pursue a career/vocation that 
is consistent with his self concept and proven 
capabilities. 

6. to perceive the importance of and to pursue that 
kind of education/preparation that might best 
strengthen his approach to stated career objective. 
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X. EKporiential (E) 
i<*or the student: 

!• to have an eaucational program that is experi- 
ence-rich as well as information-rich • 

2. to try on for size various occupational roles.. 
vicariously, 

3* to see, hear, feel, and smell the environment in 
which he may work if he chooses a particular oc- 
cupation in which he is interested. 

4. to have access to experienced people (worthy of 
emulation) in his area(s) of career interest* 

5. to have an opportunity to test himself against the 
reality of 'the employment world. 

6* to have the opportunity to enjoy actual work' dur- 
ing his high school years. 

7^ to work in a summer employment opportunity related 
to his major career interest. 

8. to participate in some socially constructive 
activity. 

9. to obtain emploionent in a field in which he can 
realize ego satisfaction in his work-. 

10. to have access to an effectively functioning job 
placement center. 
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APJPENDIX D 

February 2, 1973 
Topical Outline of Group Sessions 



Orientation 

A. "Why Work At All?*' (films trip) 

B. The Importance of Work to an Individual 

C. Explanation of Program to Students 
Objectives, Resources, Expectations of Students 
(Appropriate comments re: note taking, listening 

skills, and handouts) 

Orientation to Career Materials Resource Center 

A. Introduction to Occupational Classification 
Systems (2) 

Emphasis on 15 Clusters ' 

C. Materials Available/How to Use (Handout) 
Start General Exploratory Reading 

. Self-Examination . 

A. Census Article; Schooling and Income 

B. Speculative Group Discussion: Factors Influencing 
Occupational Choice 

C* Super's Theory of Vocational Behavior (Simplified) 

D. Focus on Process^: Problem-Solving Method 

E. Self-Exploration Kit — (will need careful follow-up 
will need another :class period) 

F^ Establish a Folder for Each Student 

Self -Examination 

A. "Choosing a Career*' (filmstrip Part 1) 

B. Holland's Theory of Vocational Choice- — in a Nut- 
shell (simplified) — handout 

"Choosing a Career" (filmstrip Part 2) 
(Next Class Session) Introduction to Self-Directed 
Search (SDS ) /Students take SD3 in class (complete 
-at home) — a careful follow-up required 



V. Career Exploration 

A. Census Article: Population Projections and 

Quality of Life ^ a j 

B. Self-Directed Search— Springboard, Read/ 
Explore/Identify 3 Occupational Areas of 
Principal Interest (Career Materials Resource 
Center) 

VI. Career Exploration 

Structured Exploratory Guide (Hoppoclc's Outline 
for the Study of an Occupation"): A Careful 
Examination of a Specific Occupation of Interest. 
(A careful follow-up is required. Handout to be 
completed, returned, carefully reviewed.) 

VII. Orientation 

"Jobs and Gender" (2 films trips) /Discuss ion 

■IIa. Orientation 

"Jobs for the 1970 's" Slide Presentation and 
Narration (Slides 1-12, 14-19, 39-40) 
An overview of Nation's Jobs and Anticipated 
Employment Trends 

VA. Evaluation— Information Sharing/Reflection (A 
Sximming Up, A Reflecting) 2 Options 

A. Student Writes a Paper 

1. Selects Topics From Suggested List 

e.g., "My Career Explorations," "Where I'm 
Heading, " "VJhat We Did in Career Education, 
".What Should Be Done in Career Education" 

2. Teacher Specified Topics 

B. Small Group Activities 

Audio Tape or Slide Tape Presentation 
(Topics Same As In A) 
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X* Formal Evaluation 

Via Columbia and Our Efforts 
11th Grade 
Add 

XI* How to Seek, Find, and Get a Job 
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APPENDIX E 



Hhe Ten Ten Unlimited 



!• Ten Group Sessions 

2. Ten Individual Work Sessions 

3 3 Unlimited Number of Optional Individual Sessions 



1. Ten Group Sessions 

Students will attend 10 group sessions during 
which a minimal base of career related experiences will 
be provided. Attendance for project participants is re- 
quired and will consist of one 45 minute period per week 
for 10 weeks. 

Groups will not meet at the same time each week. 
Rather^ they will meet on a rotating period basis. For 
example, a group might meet second period, then third 
period, then fourth period over the first three weeks 
and three meeting sessions. 

This rotational time plan is suggested to allow 
maximum access to students and desired grouping strategies 
to obviate schedule adjustments, and to minimize time 
missed from any particular class. For this phase of the 
project, students would miss a maximum of 10 total class 
periods. If we use periods 2-6, a student would be out of 
any given class no more than twice over the 10 week period 

Weseek^ and feel it imperative^ teacher endorse- 
ment of our project and of this scheduling procedure for 
getting students into the project. We would like teachers 
to communicate their endorsement to participating students 
and to jointly (teacher and student) make provision for 
work missed on the two occasions of absence. 

2 • Ten Individual Work Sessions 

In addition to the weekly group sessions, a par- 
ticipating student will be required to spend a minimum of 
one additional 45 minute period per week in the Career 
Materials Resource Center. The student is free to. select 
the day and period for these individual sessions ^rom a 
list of open times. He must then commit himself ;f or a 



given day for the 10 week duration. His attendance for 
"these cessions is required and will bo recorded. 

Students will have full access to the materials in 
the Center. Students will be provided with a structured 
guideline for utilizing these individual work sessions. 
Sorr.G specific "assignments" will be suggested. Additional 
programmed activities will be provided to give structure to 
these sessions, and to enable the student to move at his 
own pace and to explore to whatever depths he feels moti- 
vated. 

A facilitative resource person will be provided 
each period, the Center is open. A trained student helper 
will be available each period. 

Resource materials must be used in the Center in 
order to be readily accessible to all users. Materials 
can not be checked out by students. 

3 . Unlimited Nu mber of Optional Indi vidua l Sessions 

In addition to the two required weekly sessions, 
students have the option of utilizing the Resource Center 
at any time that it is open for individual use. Full 
counseling and consultation services are available upon 
request of participating students. Open access to the 
resource materials continues. 

interested students can attend Center-sponsored 
film series, career conferences, and outside visits to 
work nites. As student career interests crystallize afnd 
as evidence of rather extensive career exploration an| 
decision-making manifests itself, we will attempt to pro- 
vide interested students with an opportunity to spend a 
day with a worker in a career area of principal interest 
to the student.. If the student's interest in the career 
area continues, efforts will be made to provide him with 
a non-remunerative work/volunteer experience. 

Although the planned duration of the "ten ten 
unlirnited" is ten weeks, student participants will have 
continued access to the Career Materials Resource Center 
(at the discretion of the resource person in charge) as 
long as or when they perceive the need for information or 



consultation. 
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May - Career Conferences 

Nathan Hale Middle School 

Each 8th grade student selected 2 career clusters and were 
scheduled into every career conference to match his career 
cluster choice. 



Monday, April 36 

C lusters Concept ^ 

Health Services - Group I - Nursing Careers 



Speaker - Mrs. Marion Ramsey 

Director School of Nursing 
Norwalk Hospital 

Business & Office - Group B - Business & Office 

Careers 



Speaker - Mrs. Mary Maciel 

Assistant Supervisor Business 
^ Dept. 

Board of Education 

i 

Manufacturing - Group C - Careers in Printing 



Speaker - Mr. Lyman Boyum, Plant Manager 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Norwalk 

Hospitality & Recreation - Group G - Careers in 

Recreation 



Speaker - Mr. Edward Bonello, Assistant 
Director of Recreation 
city of Norwalk 



Marketing & Distribution-- 



Group F - Careers in 
Sales & Service Repair 
St Installation 



Speaker - Mr. James O' Donnelly Manager 
Sears, Roebuck & Co*, Norwalk 



Friclav, May 4 

Clusters Concept 

Business & O ffice - Group B - Careers in Management 

Speaker - Mr. Bill Burdick 

Conn. Light & Power Co. 
Norwalk 

Health Services - Group I - Jobs in Hospital 

Speaker - Mr. Bruce Schraft 

Department of Training 
Norvvalk Hospital 

Construction - Group H - Careers in Building Trades. 

Speaker - Senator William Lyons, Jr. ^ 

President, Lyons Construction Co. 
Norwalk 

Personal Services - Group N - Careers i n Mortuary 

Science 

Speaker - Mr. Joe Bagalerio, Funeral 
Director 
Collins Funeral Home 
Norwalk 

Transportation - Group L - Jobs in T rucking Industry, 

Speaker - Mr. William Kolker 

Valleries Transportation Co. 
Norwalk 

\ 

Agri-Business & Natural Resources - Groups J & Q - 

Environmental Control & 
Ecolog y. - gareers in Public 
Health 

Speaker - Mrs. Vera Yordon, Public 
Health Nurse 
Norwalk Health Dept. 
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Monciay, May 7 

Clusters Concept 

Hospitality & Recreation - Group G - Jobs in Hotels , 

Motels, & Restaurants; Pro 
Sports 

Speaker - Mr. Jack Stunn, General Manager 
Holiday Inn 
Norwalk 

(also)" 

Retired football player-Buffalo Bills 

Fine Arts & Humanities - Group A - Careers in Music 

Speaker - Mr. Arthur Redner, Department Head 
Music 

Norwalk Board of Education 

Public Service - Group E - Social Work 

Speaker - Mrs. Shirley Sarkin, Social Worker 
Norwalk Schools 

Marketing & Distribution - Group P - Jobs in the 

Su permarket 

Speaker - Mr, Keating 
Stop & Shop 
Norv/alk 

Public Service - Group D - Police Work & Crime 

Prevention 

Speaker - Capt^ Rudolph Costa 

Norwalk Police Department 

Frid ay, May 11 

Construction - Group H - Careers in Architecture 

Speaker - Mrs. Elizabeth Kittas 

Self-employed architect 



Friday, M a y 11 (Cont>) 
Clusters Ccncept 

TransTX)rtation - Group L - Jobs On the Railroad 

speaker - Mr. F.J. Villa, Jr. 

Penn Central Railroad 
New Haven 

Public service - Group D - Jobs in th e Post Office 

speaker - Mr. Louis Imperato 
U.S. Post Office 
Norwalk 

A qri-Business & Natural Resources - Group Q - 

Nurser y Services 

"~ speaker - Mr. Frank Kelley 

Kelley Greens 
New Canaan 

Environmental Control - Group J - Careers in En- 
" vironmental Control & Ecolog y, 

Speaker - Mr. Charles Hazel tine 

Norwalk Dept. of Health 

Monday, May 14 

F-tn^ Arts & Human ities Group A - Careers in 
" Humanitie s 

Speaker - Mr. Lawrence Bloch 

Dept. Head Social Studies 
Board of Education 

T^usiness & Office - Group B - Accounting Carreers 

speaker - Mr. Truting 

Northeast Utilities 
Conn. Light & Power 
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Monday, May 14 (Cont>) 

Clusters Concept 

Public Service - Group D - Fire Department 

Speaker - Deputy Chief Yost 

Nor\>ralk Fire Department 

Communication & Media - Group 0 - Jobs at Newspaper 

Speaker - Mr. Francis X. Fay, Jr. 
Norwalk Hour 
Norwalk 

Frid ay, May 18 

Health Services - Group I - Medical Technology 

Speaker - Mrs. Dorothy Mclver 

Training Director for Med. Tech. 
Norwalk Hospital 
Student - Donna Fontes 

Manufactu ring - Group C ) Careers at Perkin- 
Business & Office - Group B) Elmer 

Speaker - Mr. Dennis 

Employer & Employee Relations 

Supervisor 
Perkin-Elmer 
Norwalk 

Consu mer & Homemaking - Group P - Careers in 

Homemaking & Consumerism 

Speaker - Mrs. Elizabeth Carta 

Dept. Head (Homemaking) 
Norwalk Board of Education 

Perso nal Services - Group M - Be auticians & Barbers 

Speaker - Miss Pat 

National Academy of Hairdressing 
Norwalk 
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Friday, May 18 (Cont.) 



Clusters Concept 

Agri-Business & Natural Resources - Groups J & Q - 
Environmental Control Careers in Landscaping 

Speaker - Mr. Lewis Scott, Teacher 
CVA 

Monday, May 21 

Fine Arts & Humanities - Group A - Careers in Art 

Speaker - Mr* Robert Nelson 

Asst. Dept. Head Art 
Norwalk Board of Education 

Business & Office - Group B - Careers in Clerical 

Banking 

Speaker - Mr. Frank Russo 
Union Trust Co. 
Norwalk 

P ublic Service - Group D - Careers in Civil Service 

Speaker - Miss Dana Alu 

Conn. State Employment Service 
Norwalk 

Marketing & Distribution - Group F - Careers in 

Advertising 

Speaker - Mr. Lawrence Rabbitt 

Knuds en-Moore Adv. Agency 
Norwalk 

Health Service - Group I - Careers as a Physician 

Speaker - Dr. Joseph Rossi 

Director of Pediatrics 
Norwalk Hospital 
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Frid ay, May 25 
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Clusters Concept 

Health Services - Group I - Careers in Dentistry 

Speaker - Dr, Ernest Arnow 
Norwalk 

Marine Science - Group K - Careers in Marine 

Biology 

Speaker - Miss Sheila Stiles 
Fisher ies Biologis t 
National Marine Fisheries Serv. 
Milford 

Communications & Media — Group 0 - Career s in Radio 

Speaker - Mr* Richard Buonerba 
Program Director WNLK 
Norwalk 

Environment Control & Ecology ) - Groups J - 
Agri-Business & Natu ra l Resources ) & Q 

Careers i n Cons ervation 
& Ecology 

Speaker - Mr* Rizzoto, 

Dept. of Environmental Protection 
Norwalk 

Wednesdfiy, May 30 

Manufacturing - Group C )- Careers at Pitney- 
Business & Office - Group B) Bowes 

Speajcer - Mr, Peter Turner, Pers.Mgr^ 
Pitney-Bowes 
Norwalk 

Puhlic Services - Group E ^ Careers in Law 

Speaker - Mr* John .A. Vigilante 
Vigilante & Kimmel 
Noirw'alk 
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Wednesday ^ May 30 (Cont>) 



C lusters Concept 

Marketing & Distribution - Group P - , Careers in 

Insurance 

speaker - Mr. Donald Gaynor 

Gaynor Insurance Co* 
Norwalk 

Health Services - Group I - Pharmacy 

Speaker - Mr. Joseph Podrat 
Pharmacist 
Norwalk Hospital 

Communication & Media - Group 0 - Careers in 

Telephone Company 

Speaker - Miss Marsha Lambert 
S.N.E.Ti Co» 
Norwalk 

Friday^ June 1 

Public Service Group E - Careers i n Education 

Speaker - Dr. Donald Buckley 

Director of Teacher Personnel 
Norwalk 

Construction & Architecture - Group H - Union & 

Building Trades, 

Speaker - Mr. Thomas Yoczik & 
^ Mr. Raymond DeRosa 

Brotherhood of Carpenters 
Local 210 

Personal Services - Group M ) - Careers, jji 
Consumer & Homemaking - Group P) Fashion 
Business & Office - Group B ) Industry 

Speaker - Mr. Miller, President 
Elegant-Heir 
. Norwalk 



'^ Friday, June 1 (Cont>) 

C lusters Concept 

Hospitality & Recreation - Group G - Careers in 

Country Clubs 

Speaker - Mr. William Warren, Owner 
Silvermine Country Club 
Norwalk 

Speakers Who Canceled 

An?.;e-Marie - Physical Culture 

Colleen McGovern - Marketing & Distribution (Shoetown) 
Dr* Don Hartrick - Veterinarian, Personril Services 
Mr-» Richard Shelley - Airlines (Bradley Airport) 
Mr. Tom Kelly - Manufacturing (Nash Engineering) 
Mr. Robert Guy - Manufacturing (Burndy) 
Mr. Burton Albert - Fine Arts (Writing) 
Mrs* Doloris Cogan - Consumer & Homemaking (Pepperidge 

Farms ) 

Mr. Fritz Henning - Fine Arts (Famous Artists) 

i4r. William Guarnieri - Architecture & Construction 

(Building Dept.)^ 
Mrs. Dorothy Draper - Hospitality & Recreation (Travel 

Agency) 

Compl aints 

1 Algebra teacher complained - 

Students were missing too much math - made ''math 
more important" threat to students. 

Ban !l teacher would not excuse students from band. 

Announcements every morning - students would forget to 
go to conference by 2nd or 3rd period. Teachers 
would not check lists every period to send students 
to conference. No conference had 100% attendance, 
only 75% attendance (average). 

;^*;alu;i tion 

Discipline was good - could have been a little better. 

B-^cause Nathan Hale's students were exposed to various 
speakers under one cluster area, interest was not 
always on a high level with all students. 
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Evaluation (Cont.)_ 

Students seem to enjoy the conferences, about 10% 

students did ask questions. Question and discussion 
time was always given at the end of each conference. 

90% of the speakers seemed very pleased to speak to tne 
students and were glad to be a part of our program. 

90% of the speakers encouraged field trips to their 
place of business. 

wo ^TBQd periods 2 and 3 every Monday and Friday. 

Career Education staff, Messrs. Gerner and Reilly, 
were used as hosts; also the two gui^ntxc^ conu9«^.u>rc 
Mr. Barber and Miss McMal^on. 



May - Career Conferencer^ 



West Rocks Middle School 

Sttidents selected 3 conferences of their choice. Only 3 

specific interest areas. This method was better than se- * 

lecting cluster groups. Student interest was greater at 

the conference. We used periods 2* and 3 every Tuesday and 

Thursday at West Rocks, 

% 

Tuesday, May 1 

Jobs in Construction . 

Senator William Lyons 
Lyons Construction Co, 
Norwalk 

Jobs in Hospital 

Mr, Bruce Schraft 
Training Director 
Norwalk Hospital 

Business Management Careers 

Mr, William Burdick 
Conn» Light & Power Co, 

Norwalk • 

Thursday, May 3 

Jobs in Public Recreation 

Mr, Peter Oilman, Director 
Recreation Dept, 
City of Norwalk 

Jobs in Printing Industry 

Mr, Lyman Boyum 
DeLuxe Check Printers 
Norwalk 




Thursday. May 3 (Cont,) 



Careers in Art 

Mr, Robert Nelson 
Art Dept. 

Board of Education 

Business & Office Careers 

Mrs. Mary Maciel 
Board of Education 

Careers in Nursing 

Mrs. Marion Ramsey 
Norwalk Hospital 

Tuesday, May 8 

Jobs in Trucking Industry 

Mr. William Kolker 
Valleries Transportation 
Norwalk 

Careers in Environmental Control & Ecology 

Mr. Charles Haseltine 
Department of Health 
Norwalk 

Careers in Architecture 

iMrs. Elizabeth Kittas 

Architect 

Norwalk 

Jobs in Post Office 

Mr. Louis Imperato 
Norwalk Post Office 



Careers in Music 



Mr. Arthur Redner 

Music Dept. 

Board of Education 

Jobs in Supermarket 

Mr. Carlone 
Stop & Shop 

Jobs in Hotels, Motels & Restaurants 
Pro Sports 

Mr. Jack Sturm, General Manager. 
Holiday Inn of Norwalk 

Retired football player, Buffalo Bills 
Jobs in Police Work 

Capt. Rudy Costa 

Norwalk Police Department 

Jobs in Social Services 

Mrs. Shirley Sarkin, Sccial Worker 
Board of Education 

Tuesday, May 15 

Careers in Medical Technology 

Mrs. Dorothy Mclver & student 
Norwalk Hospital 

Jobs in Consumerism & Homemakinq 

Mrs. Elizabeth Carta 
Board of Education 

Beauticians & Barberfl 

Miss Pat 

National Academy of Hairdressing 
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Tuesday, May 15 (Cont>) 

Pet Care 6< Veterinary Medicine 



Dr. Donald Hartrick 
Norwalk Vet Hospital 

Jobs in Landscaping 

Mr. Lewis Scott 
CVA 

Jobs With the Airlines 

Mr. Irv Kurhan, Regional Flight Director 
Mrs. Denise Hedges, Stewardess 
American Airlines 
New York 

Iv.n'ndey . Mc\y 17 

Job s in the Fire Department * 

Deputy Chief Yost 
Noxnvalk Fire Dept. 

' Tuesday, May 22 

Ph yg;ioal Culture 

Anne-Marie Katz 

Anne -Marie J* icurG Forum 

Norv;r\.Uc 

Carreers in Conservation & Natural Resources 
St Ecology 

Rc. I't->rt?.n Cherni?ke 

Dept. of Environmental Protection 

Careers in Dentistry 

Dr. Ernest Arnow 
t-Torv/alk 
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Tuesday, May 22 (Cont^) 



Jobs in Radio 

Mr. Richard Bubnerba 

WNLK 

Norwalk 

Careers in Marine Biology 

Ms. Sheila Stiles 
Fisheries Biologist 
National Marine Fisheries 
Mil ford 

Thurs day, May 24 

Cc>.reers in Nash Engineering-Manufacturing 

Mr. Tom Kelly, Personnel Mgr. 
and 

Mr. William Majors, Project Engr* 
Norwalk 

Tue sday, May 29 

Jobs in Education 

Dr. Donald Buckley, Director 

of Teacher Personnel 
Board of. Education 

Thursday, May 31 

The Union & Building Trades 



Mr. Thomas Yocsik 
Mr. Paymond DeRosa 

Local 210, Brotherhood of Carpenters 
Careers in Law 



Mr. John Vigilante 
Vigilante & Kimmel 
Norwalk 
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Thursday, May 31 (Cont.) . 

Jobs at the Telephone Co. 

Miss Marsha Lambert 

S.N.E.T. Co. Personnel Office 

Norwalk 

Jobs in Country Club 

Mr. William Warner 
Silvermine Golf Club 
Norwalk 



■Ion f erences Canceled 

Jobs in Retail Service, Mr. James O'Dor-nell, Sears 
Accounting, Mr. Ray Truting, C.L.& P., Northeast 

Utilities 

Careers as a Physician, Dr. Joseph Rossi 

Jox^c in Fashion Industry, Mr. David De.^.tz, Elegant Heir 

writing Careers, Mr. Burton Albert 

Jobs in the Food Industry, Mrs. Deloris Cogan, 

Pepper idge Farms 
Art & Art Related plus Writing Careers, Mr. Fritz 

Ilennir.g 

Work of the Building Inspector, Mr. William Guarnieri 
Jobs in Travel, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Norwalk Travel 

Evaluati on 

Career staff Messrs. Reilly and Gerner plus counr.elo.vr,, 

yjrs. Bate and Miss Wesley, assisted Mrs. Petropulos 

as hosts for the conferences. 
One teacher (Algebra) complained that students were 

missing too many of her. classes, 
attendance to conferences was about 85%. Interest 

level was high, therefore, we had no discipline^ 

problems. Students were also socially very polite 

to all of our speakers. 
Tie homemaking teacher. Miss Loughran, provided our 

speakers and hosts with coffee and goodies af ':er 

the conferences, 
yost of the speakers were pleased with the conferences 

and invited students to visit their places of em- 

plo^Ttient and would be willing to speak again in the 

future, 

RIC 



APPENDIX G HASS BEEN REMOVED BECAUSE 
IT CONSISTED OF COPYRIGHTED MATERIAL. 

Removed material consisted of: The 
Occutations Finder by John L. Holland 
and The Self Directed Search; A Guide 
to Educational and Vocational Planning 
by John L. Holland. 
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APPENDIX H 
CAREER DEVELOP^ENT INVENTORY 
Form^ I 

Donald E. Supc=:r Jean Pierre Jordaan 

Martin J. Bohn, Jr. Richard H. Lindeman 
David J.. Forrest Albert S. Thompson 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Copyr i gh t 19 7 1 

I:^tr ed uction 

The questions you are about to read ask you about 
school , work, your future career, and some of the plans 
you may h'-xve made. The only right answers are the ones 
which are right for you. Later, some questions ask about 
career facts?; others ask yon to judge students' plans. 
Givo the best answers you can. 

Ansv/ers to questions like these can help teachers and 
counselors offer the kind of help which high school students 
want and need in planning and preparing for a job after 
graduation, for vocational and technical school training, or 
y.ov going to college. 



Th a Fi rr» t Step 

You muat use a Number Two pencil for all of the work 
which follows. Ask if you do not have one. Check your 
^^ooTclet to make sure it has 14 pages all in the right 
orr%rr. ...Now look at the printed answer sheet. At the 
tc]-\ J:. '..11 in only your name , grade , sex , and s chool . Do 
th^t row.... Below the lines on the answer sheet is an 
nxi.cx called "identification number." Your own number is 
-■-hc-:re Kirendy. 

'"hJ.-i io your own answer number.. Write it in the space 
v.slov;, along with your name and today's date. 



Last First Date 

NAME 
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Xo.ent:. Q:ioa- 
O ^ion Kurooer 
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Hov; to Answer 



7^1 your answers go on the answer sheets Do not write 
my more in the booklet. Use only a number 2 pencil so the 
scoring machine can read your answers. Ask for a pencil if 
you do not have one. 

Notice that the answers go across the page / not down. 

After you choose an answer to a question, find the 
nun\?.^Gr of the question on the answer sheet and fill in the 
Tvpaco between the dotted lines after the number of your 
aiiswer^ Completely erase mistakes or changed answers so 
they will not be scored. Do not make any extra marks on 
t>.e answer sheet. 

ANvSWER ALL QUESTIONS. If you are not sure about an 

ansv;er, guess. Ihere is np time limit, but work as 

rapidly as you can; the first answer that comes to you is 

often the b'^i c one. 

The questions begin on the next page. 



How much thinking and planning have you done in the fol- 
lowing areas? What kind of plans do you have? For each 
question below choose one of the following answers to 
show what you have done. 

1) I have not given any thought to this* 

2) I have given some thought to this, but haven't 
made any plans yet. 

3) I have some plans, but an still not sure of 
them. 

4) I have made definite plans, but don't know how 
to carry them out. 

5) I have made definite plans, and know what to do 
to carry them out. 

Finding out about educational and occupational 
possibilities by going to the library, sending away 
for information, or talking to somebody who knows 
about the possibilities. 

2. Talking about career decisions with an adult who 
knows something about me. 

3. Taking high school courses which will help me de- 
cide v;hat line of work to go into when I leave 
school or college. 

4. Talcing high school courses which will help me in 
college, in job training, or on the job. 

5. Taking part in school or out of school activities 
which will help me in college, in training, or' on 
the job. 

6. Taking part in school or after school activities 
(for example, science club, school newspaper, 
Sunday School teaching, volunteer nurse's aide) 
which will help me decide what kind of work to go 
into when^I leave school.. 



Getting a part-time or summer job which will help 
me decide what kind of work I might go into. 
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8. Getting a part--time or summer job which will help 
me get the kind of job or training I want. 

9. Getting money for college or training. 

10. Dealing with things which might make it hard for 
me to get the kind of training or the kind of work 
I would like. 

11. Getting the kind of training, education, or exper- 
ience which I will need to get into the kind of 
work I want. 

12 o Getting a job once I've finished my education and 
training. ^ 

13. Doing the things one needs to do to become a valued 
employee who doesn't have to be afraid of losing 
his job or being laid off when times are hard. 

14. Getting ahead (more money, promotions, etc.) in the 
■'.cind of work I choose « 

1. High School students differ cjreatly in the amount of 
time and thought they give to making choices . Use the 
.'^tutements below to compare yourself to the typical 
students of your sex in your grade on each of the fol- 
lowing kinds of choices. 

Compared to my classmates I am.... 

1) much below average, not as good as most 

2) a little below average 

3) average 

4) a little above a\tBrage 

5) much above average, better than most 
..,.in the amount of time and thought I give to: 
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151 Choosing 'high school courses. 

16. Choosing high school activities* 

17. Choosing out-of-school activities* 

18. Choosing between college, junior college, business 
school, technical school, work, military service, 
marriage , homemaking , etc . 

19- Choosing a college, branch of military service, 
wife or husband, etc. 

20. Choosing an occupation for after high school, 
college, or job training. 

21. Choosing a career in general. 

22. How would you rate your plans for "after high 
school"? 

1) Not at all clear or' sure. 

2) Not very clear. 

3) Some not clear, some clear. 

4) Fairly clear. 

5) Very clear, all decided. 

Ill, Below are five possible answers to use in answering 

questions 23 through 33, questions about ho w much you 
k now about the occupation you said you like best on 
page two. Mark the number of your choice on the 
answer sheets 

I knov; .... 

1) hardly anything 

2) a little 

3) an average amount 

4) a good deal 
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5) a great deal 
.... about : 

23. What people really do on the job. 

24. specialties in the occupations. 

25. Different, places where people might work in this 
occupation. 

26- The abilities and traits needed in the occupation. 

27. The physical working conditions. 

28. The education or training needed to get into the 
occupation. 

29. The courses offered in high school that are the 
best for the occupation. 

30. The need for new people in the occupation. 

31. Different ways of entering the occupation. 

32. The starting pay in the occupation. 

33. The chances for getting ahead in the occupation. 

IV. Here are five answers which can be used for questions 
34 through 47. Use these answers to show whether or 
not vou would go to the sources of information listed 
below for help in making your job or college plans. 

I would. . . . 

1) definitely not 

2) probably not 

3) not be sure whether to 

4) probably 

5) definitely 

....go to: I -• 
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34. Father or ina3.e guardian. 

35. Mother or female gucirdian. 

36. Brothers, sisters, or other relcitives. 
37 • Friends. 

33 • Coaches of teams I have been on. 

39. Minister, priest, or rabbi. 

40. Teachers. 

41 « School counselors. 

42. Private counselors, outside of school. 

43. Books with the information I need. 

44. Audio or visual aids like tape recordings, movies, 
or computers. 

45. College catalogues. 

to,. Persons in the ^occupation or at the college I am 
considering. 

47. TV. shows, movies, or magazines. 

riere again are five answers which are to be used with 
the following items. This time use the statements to 
show which of the sources of information below have 
nlrgad y given you information which has been helpful to 
you in making your job or college plans. 

I have gotten... .> 

1) no useful information 

2) very little useful information 
::) some useful information 

1) a go od dea l of useful information 



5) a great deal of useful information 
« • • • from : 

48. father or male guardian • 

49. Mother or female guardian. 

50. Brothers, sisters, or other relatives. 
b/ Friends. 

Coaches of teams I have been on. 
.>3. Minister, priest, or rabbi. 

54. Teachers. 

55. School counselors. 

56. Private counselors, outside of school. 

57. Books with the information I needed. 

,7Q. Audio or visual aids like tape recordings, movies 
or computers. 

59^ College catalogues. 

uO^ Persons in the occupation or at the college I am 
considering. 

61. TV shows; movies, or magazines. 

Hero, each question has its own set of possible anc?we 

62. \<hich one of the following is the best source of 
information about job duties and opportunitier? 

1) The Encyclopedia Britannica 

2 ) XNforld Almanac 

3) S cholastic Magazine 

4 ) T'he Occupational Index 



5) The Occupational Outlook Handbook 



C3. Which one of the following would be most useful for de- 
tailerl information about getting into college? 

1) The World Book Encyclopedia 

2) Webster ^s Collegiate Dictionary 

3) Lovejoy's College Guide 
• 4) Reader's Digest 

5 ) The Educati on Index 

C4. wh.icli one of the following pairs of occupations in- 
volves the same level of tr"cvin.-iug and vc?spojiif?ibil ity? 

1) Tailor, Sales Clerk 

2) Engineer, Banker 

3) Tailor, Engineer 

4) Banker, Sales Clerk 

65 • The occupational fields expected to grow most rapidly 
during the next ten years are: 

1) Professional and service* 

2) Sales and crafts. 

3) Crafts and clerical* 

4) Labor and sales* 

66. Between 1910 and 1970, the industry employing the 
g::eatest number of workers changed from; 

1) Agriculture to wholesale and retail trade. 

2) Manufacturing to agriculture* 



4) 



3) 



vrholesa^^e and retail trade to inmiufactnring. 
/agriculture to lannufncturing* 
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vxr, occupations are different in the amount of education 
required for employment. Match the occupation in 
Column A with^ the amount of education usually required 
(Column B) by marking the number of the correct answer 
on the answer sheet: 
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COLUMN A 
Occupation 

67, Stenographer 

68. Dental Technician 
69 r Family Doctor 

( Physician) 

70. Mail Carrier 

71. Plumber 

72. Computer Operator 

73. Bank Clerk 

74. Social Worker 



COLUMN B 



Education 



1) High School Graduation 

2) Apprenticeship Training 

3) Technical School or 

community College (2 year) 

4) College Degree (4 year) 

5) Professional Degree Beyond 

College 



VIIX. Many occupations use special tools. Below is a list 
of special tools or equipment and a list of occupations. 
Match the occupation in Column A with its equipment 
(Column B) . 



COLUMN A 
Occupation 

75. Electrician 

76 . ^ Bookkeeper 

77. Bricklayer 
73. Dressmaker 



COLUMN B 
Equipment 

1) Manikin 

2 ) Ammeter 

3 ) Cen"£f ifuge 

4) Trowel 



79. Medical Technician 5) Ledger 

IX. Here again, each question has its own set of answers. 

80. In the 9th and 10th grades, plans about jobs and 
occupations should: 

1) be clear. 

2) not rule out any possibilities. 

3) keep open the best possibilities. 

4) not be something to think about. 
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81. Decisions c\bout high school courses can have an 
effect on: 

1) theTcind of diploma one gets. 

2) the kind of training or education one can get 
after high school. 

3) later occupational choices. 

4) how much one likes school. 

5) all of these. 

82. Decisions about jobs should take into account: 

1) strengths, or what one is good at learning and 
doing. 

2) what one likes to do. 

3) the kind of person one is. 

4) the chances for getting ahead in that kind of 
job. 

5) all of these. 

83. One of the things that great artists / musicians, 
and professional athletes have in common is the 
desire to: 

1) make money. 

2) have large audiences. 

3) be the best there is at what they do. 

4) teach others to do what they do. 

84. Mary thinks she might like to become a computer 
progr anuner , but she knows little about computer 
progr anmiing . She is going to the library to find 
out more about it. The most important thing for 
Mary to know now is: 

1) what the work is, what she would do in it. 
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2) what the pay is. 



3) what the hours of work are. 

4) where she can get the right training. 

^ane likes her high school biology and general science 
courses best. She likes to do her schoolwcrk alone so 
she can concentrate* When she begins to think about 
her future occupation, she should consider: 



1) Nurse. 

2) Accountant. 



3) Medical Laboratory Technician. 

4) Elementary School Teacher. 

Peter is the best speaker on the school debating team* 
The school yearbook describes him as *'our golden- 
tongued orator — a real nice guy who can listen as well 
as talk— ho could soil refrigerators to the Eskimcs". 
Peter win probably graduate in the bottom half of his 
class, although his test scores show that he is very 
bright. His only good grades (mostly B's) are in 
business subjects. His poorest grades are in English 
and social studies (mostly C's). 

Peter's desire to become a trial lawyer is not very 
realistic because: 

1) with his grades he will have difficulty getting 
into a four year liberal arts college. 

2) he has poor grades in the subjects that are most 
important for law. 

3.) there is much more to being a lawyer than being 
good at public speaking. 

4) all of the above are good reas)ons for thinking 

that Peter will have a hard time becoming a trial 
lawyer. 

The facts about Peter suggest that he should think 
about becoming: ^ _ ^ 
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1) an accountant. 



2) a salesman, 

3) an actor. 

4) a school counselor. 

5) a lawyer. 

88 • Ernie took some tests which show that he might be good 
at clerical work. Ernie says, ^'I just can't see myself 
sitting behind a desk for the rest of my life. I'm the 
kind of guy who likes variety. I think being a travel- 
ing salesman would suit me fine." He should: 

1) disregard the tests and do what he wants to do. 

2) do what the tests say since they know better than 
he does what he would be good at. 

3) look for a job which will let him use his clerical 
abilities but not keep him pinned to a desk. 

4) ask to be tested with another test since the results 
of the first one are probably wrong. 

89, Joe is very good with his hands and there isn't anybody 
in his class who has more mechanical aptitude. He is 
also good at ^art. His best subject at school is math. 
Joe likes all of these things. 

^^at should Joe do? Should he: 

1) look for an occupation in which he can use as max'^y 
of his interests and abilities as possible? 

2) pick an occupation which uses math since there is a 
better future in that than in art or in working with 
his hands? 

3) decide which of these activities he is best at, or 
likes the laost, and then pick an occupation which 
uses that kind of activity? 

i 

4) put off deciding about his future and wait until he 
he loses interest in some of th©se activities? 
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90. Betty gets very good science grades but this isn't her 
favorite subject. The subject she likes best is art 
even though her grades in it are only average, Betty 
is most likely to do well in her future occupation if 
she : 

1) forgets about her interest in art since she is so 
much better in science. 

2) doesn't worry about the fact that she isn't very 
good at art, because if you like something you 
can become good at it. 

3) looks for an occupation which uses both art and 
science, but more science than art. 

4) looks for an occupation which involves both science 
and art, but more art than science. 

91. Bob says he really doet.n't care what kind of work he 
-gets into once he leaves school as long as it is work- 
ing with people. If this is all Bob cares about he is 
likely to make a bad choice because: 

1) this kind of work usually requires a college degree. 

2) employers usually hire girls for such work, 

3) people look down on men who work with people because 
such work is usually done by girls. 

4) occupations in which one works with people can be 
very different from each other in the abilities 
and interests which are needed. 
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APPENDIX I 



Formative Evaluation Report #1 
Career Education Project 
Norwalk Public Schools 
October 20, 1972 



Norwalk High School 

Project schedule: The project at the high school level has 
not been implemented to date. On the one hand, it is 
commendable that the staff recognizes the importance 
of a well planned foundation-however , it is also symp- 
tomatic of some larger issues. V/hile it would probably 
not be useful at this time to reflect back on the origins 
of the projects, the staff ^ould address itself to the 
overall administration of the project* Is the leader- 
ship and responsibility too diffuse? Is the articulation 
and coordination among schools adequate? Are staff roles 
clearly defined in terms of responsibility as well as 
accountability? Is the project accepted and perceived 
as a high priority concern (eg. On balance, was it a 
wise decision for Dr. Stubbs to be involved in schedule 
adjustments?) ? 

rublic Relations and Communication: The involvement with 
the local Chamber of Commerce and church groups repre- 
sents a positive first step in gaining project support 
in the community. It seems likely that there will be 
resources in the community which can be identified and 
used to supplement project activities. In an attempt 
to further enhance this community support and involve- 
ment, it is suggested that the staff consider the 
possibility of a Career Education Newsletter to Norwalk 
residents. Systematic press coverage might also serve 
this end. In terms of intra-school communication, the 
Career Education Bulletins initiated in the high school 
should be continued - in addition to regularly 
scheduled staff meetings. 

R^nource Center: V?hile the physical attractiveness of the 
Center could be improved-it is more imperative at this 
time to take steps to see that the holdings are as 
comprehensive as they ought to be for a resource center. 
It is understood that the full complement of resource 
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material has not yet arrived. Again, this is largely a 
. fimction of the fact that there was not enough lead 
time to set up the program. The second area of concern 
with respect to the Center is related to the accessi- 
bility of materials. In terms of the "risk-benef it " 
ratio, it might make more sense to accept some losses 
by having materials readily available for direct stu- 
dent use. With this in mind, the end wall of the Center 
could economically be converted to shelve space. 

Project Activities: A top priority task must be the comple- 
tion of the activities subsumed under the Basic Treat- 
ment outline. It is suggested that a time-sequence of 
treatment activities be generated (this should help in 
keeping the project on schedule for the remainder of the 
year). This suggestion is not intended to over-structure 
or place limits on the scope of activities. Likewise, 
the tentative pool of objectives should be reviewed and 
target objectives identified - and linked to specific 
activities or aspects of the treatment. 

General Feedback and Suggestions; 

(1) Consider the possibility of a half-time secretary 
at the high school level. 

(2) In terms of the readiness and motivation of the 
example students, consider giving them an opportunity 
to express their needs and to raise questions with 
which they would like help this year. 

(3) Consider sharing a draft model of a ^'research- 
study" with the counselors , something which might be 
helpful, to them in developing their own mini-projects. 

(4) Future follow-up activity. Thus planned for as- 
pect of the program may yield richer data if the pre- 
sent follow-up questionnaire were expanded. 

M iddle and Elementary Schools 

Project implementation has begun at these levels. The 
behavioral objectives appear appropriate in nature and 
scope. The materials already in use and those being 
readied for future use are relevant and comprehensive. 
The activities planned to promote each of the behavior- 
al objectives will be quite challenging but manageable. 

Lines of communication among component schools are 
fcworable at this initial stage. 
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within the elementary school pr*ogram, there had been an 
initial over -reliance upon the use of films trips for 
information dissemination* This was noted by the staff 
and is being rectified by re-arranging the sequence 
pattern of information dissemination and "hands on" 
activities • 

Principals in the schools where the elementary and 
middle school programs have been opcrationalized at 
this date, have reacted positively to the activities 
taking place - and the children's reaction to their 
experiences* 

- Service Workshop 

The participants * evaluation of the workshop indicate 
(1) that the program was well received - almost all 
of the participants reacted positively to the materi- 
als, organization, and presentations, as well as the 
staff involvement (2) however, within this favorable 
context, most participants expressed a need for more 
specific direction. 



Evaluation Report #2 
Career Education Project 
Norwalk Public Schools 
February 20, 1973 



* This second formative evaluation report responds to 
the four-month period o£ career education activity — 
October 20-February 20. 



Ge neral 

The third party evaluators' activities during this 
four-month span included the following: 

ten day-long visits with involved staff at their 
schools ; 

meeting with Norwalk Career Education Project 
Steering Committee and Connecticut State 
Representative, Senator-elect William Lyons 
and wife; 

meeting with Steering Committee and Connecticut 
State Office of Education Representatives 
Dulberg, Wilson, and Drewniany; 

attendance at USOE sponsored Career Education 
conference, Arlington, Virginia, December 17-19, 
1972? 

attendance at several career education presenta- 
tions, American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Convention, San Diego, California, February 9-12, 
1973 r 

document analysis of Norwalk, other Career 
Education project site reports, materials, 
publications , etc . 

Norwalk Career Education activities have moved 
.according to schedule with some irregularities at the High, 
School level. This report will discuss the progrc*ss of 
the project implementation and impact at each of the three 
•Hcijor levels involved elementary, middle school, and 
high school. 
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Blerpentary Schools 



As an exemplary program of one year duration, the 
thrust of the evaluation at the elementary school level, 
and to some degree of the middle school level, is to deter- 
mine relevant career education objectives and subsequent 
school activities which promote attainment of these ob- 
jectives • The important task, as deemed by the third 
party evaluators, the local career education steering 
committee, and the State Department of Education represent- 
atives present at the January 17th Project staff meeting, 
is to carefully monitor goal attainment in order to ascer- 
tain relevancy of each prescribed goal to the elementary 
?5chool population of Norwalk and the contribution level of 
e?>ch of the school activities intended to facilitate that 
goal achievement* The final results of this evaluation 
^:cheme should be the enumeration of comprehensive career 
education goals appropriate to Norwalk elementary school 
children and efficient ''packaging'* of the nature and scope 
of emotivities which promote them. It may be advised that 
the set of recommended activities be incorporated within 
the mainstream of the present elementary school curriculum 
areas — Social Studies, Math, Language Arts, and Science, 
to be supplemented with in-school career education "resource 
centers." The exact format will be recommended at the 
year's end when clear projections of future funding and 
staff are available. 

Specific techniques employed to gain information 
concerning the progress and impact of the Career Education 
Progr;=^m at the elementary school level were document an- 
alysis, lesson and activities observations, and structured 
in^:erviewing. As mentioned in Evaluation Report #1, care- 
fo.l review of the projected elementary component objectives 
ancl program activities found them to be "appropriate and 
comprehensive. • « challenging but manageable.'* Through 
the highly cooperative efforts of the Career Education Pro- 
ject. Coordinator, the two Career Education resource teachers, 
the three elementary school administrators, several class- 
rocm teachers, and parental support, the challenge is 
bo\ng met. This positive summative statement is illustra- 
ted from the following data: 

- in addition to speaking positively about the Career Ed- 
ucation Program in their schools, all three administrators 
involved demonstrated a clear knowledge and appreciation 
for the concepts and attitudes which comprise the units at 
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Mi-is level. Each principal offered anecdotal data of 
children's and parents* responses to various activities or 
concepb53 involved in the program at their schools. They 
noted teachers in their schools who were supplementing the 
program's regular activities with projects of their own. 
Two of the three candidly reported that there were a few 
less than enthusiastic teachers who seemed to feel that 
career education was just another subject which squeezed 
lieavi-ly upon their already too brief time for "regular" 
subject matter dissemination. 

In addition, all three principals voiced the same reserva- 
tions concerning the present lack of clear integration of 
career education concepts into the mainstream of the curri- 
culum content of the 4th and 5th grades. Their suggestions, 
and those of some of the teachers, have already prompted 
shifts in lesson and activity sequencing and certainly will 
affect the broader format being considered for next year. 
At present. Social studies is the only subject alluding to 
career education in a "natural" way. 

- Classroom teachers interviewed were generally enthusiastic 
about the career education program as they understood it. 
They, as the principals, were able to relate anecdotally 
children's and parents ' responses to the program. Their 
major concern centered around the degree of planned in- 
volvement they are to have now, and next year. As is usual 
with experienced self-contained classroom teachers, there 
appears to be some difficulty with personal roles when 
someone else (career education resource teacher) is teach- 
ing their children. Teacher involvement has ranged from 
non-involvement to practically taking over the lesson. 

a^ic difficulty will be worked out with clearer directions 
::rom their building principals as to their responsibilities 
and better knowledge of the style and "person" of the 
career education resource teacher. 

- An additignal career education resource teacher has been 
hired 1/2 time to work in the Naramake school. This ad- 
dition became necessary due to a protracted illness of the 
original resource teacher and the mounting evidence that 
one person would not be able to ready materials and do all 
she lessons for the three schools involved. Mr. Ryan, 
rvincipal of the Naramake School, is confident "that the 
program in his school is now operating in a functional 
manner . 
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- Program objectives have undergone only slight modif icahion 
since their conception last summer because the objectives 
are being achieved. Activities and sequencing have shifted 
quite a bit. The fluidity of the activities which promote 
the objective achievement is a credit to the program 
coordinator and the career education resource teacher. 
Also, detailed evaluation of objective attainment without 
making every lesson and activity "like a test" is being 
accomplished. Exacting descriptive data on objective 
'attainment will be included in the next report. 

- The field trip to Bradley Airport (Transportation 
Cluster) and subsequent in-school activities received much 
positive attention from children, parents and community. 
•As a result of careful planning and follow through, the 
'mileage of this, the most expensive single activity of the 

elementary school component, has been considerable. 

- Observations of, and discussions with children interacting 
in the career education program validate the expressions of 
the administrators and teachers that the students view 
career education as a favorable experience. 

- Document analysis of several other career education pro- 
jects indicates that in relative terms Norwalk has 
structured an excellent program for the 4th and 5th grade 
levels. One aspect that Norwalk chose not to emphasize 

at this level was the "resource center" concept. The 
ethos of the* /'classroom" organization pattern evident m 
Norwalk elomentaxy school favors this present plan and 
possibly v/ould deter maximum resource center use by 
children. However, possibilities should be considered 
for employing some of the positive aspects of the resource 
center concept next year. 

Middle Schools 

As the year progresses, it becomes more apparent 
that the middle school behavioral objectives are the most 
challenging in terms of their demands on students and 
staff. The objectives evolved from research, brainstorm- 
ing, and DHEI^ published guidelines. The difficulties which 
are now being experienced in the 8th grade program and to 
some degree in the 7th, are to be expected when one looks 
retrospectively at their inception. Many of the skxlls and 
attitudes prescribed for 7th and 8th grades piggy back on 
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competencies to have been achieved at earlier levels* As 
this is the first exposure to particularized career educa- 
tion activities, the upper grade students are experiencing 
the lowest success rates with the more sophisticated ob- 
jectives. Interestingly enough, however, they have a 
positive attitude toward the program. A shift to more 
plausible objectives, given this is the first year of the 
program, and toward more "hands on" activities, rather 
than the previous heavy emphasis on fact dissemination, is 
now underway. Hhis is not to say, however, that the gen- ^ 
eral sense of the 8th grade behavioral objectives has been 
lest. While some goals are being modified, the curricular 
activities are receiving most of the refurbishing so that 
there should be some achievement of even the highest level 
competencies* Again, the program coordinator arid resource 
teacher are carefully monitoring goal attainment and activi- 
ty impact* Unlike at the elementary level, it has been 
difficult to keep the goal evaluation from seeming "test 
like" at the end of each activity or lesson. This problem 
is presently being given attention and within group samp- 
ling procedures may be recommended. 

A questionnaire has been devised, distributed and 
quantified to check student perceptions of the career edu- 
cation program for all three grade levels. More than 4/5 
of the students have responded favorably to their experi- 
ence with career education at each grade level. Hhey have 
also been quite unanimous in their recommendations that the 
career education program be spread out for more than a 
$3eries of two-week "shots," although they are not requesting 
that the content necessarily be lengthened. 

Teachers, especially the Social Studies teachers 
who have had two weeks lopped off their program to make room 
for career education, would also like to see a spreading out 
of activities in the future. However, these teachers have 
not yet volunteered ways in which they perceive integrating 
career education into their existing programs. Several 
Social Studies teachers are coming close to this in that 
they havQ mentioned that they are not being "used effect- 
ively" within the program. The career education staff has 
begun to address these teachers, and others, to begin form- 
ulating plans for curricular areas integration. Department 
Chairmen will be asked to become involved. 

Principals of the two schools were interviewed to 
f/ain an understanding ofttieir personal views toward the^ 
present functioning of ft^^areer education program, their 



perceptions of its impact on students, teachers, and 
parents. Both principals are in agreement with the basic 
philosophy underlying career education for young adolescents. 
As with the elementary school principals, they have taken 
time to carefully review arid familiarize themselves with the 
objectives, materials, activities, and projected outcomes of 
the programs being implemented in their schools. Each prin- 
cipal was "on top" of the career education activities and 
teacher, student, and parent feedback for his school. In 
general, there was consistency across schools as to the 
positive and the negative aspects of the middle school 
program. 

- lack of clear cut coordination between the career educa- 
tion resource teacher and the regular teaching staff. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a function of the new program being 
superimposed upon the existing programs. A major task for 
this year will be to work toward better coordination, role 
delineations, and career education ~ traditional curricu- 
lum integration. The principal of Nathan Hale School is 
designing a most intriguing plan which may be feasible for 
his school. This plan will be given more attention in the 
next report when more information about future funding and 
personnel support is available. 

- Too few "hands on" activities in 8th grade program as 
mentioned earlier, this problem is already being remedied. 

- Students enthusiastic about their participation in the 
program, especially the excellent "hands on" experience in 
plastics and with the communications cluster. 

- Parental support for the program as they (parents) under- 
stand it. The program did receive scheduled time at the 
Parent ' s Night at each school . 

- Teachers and administrators appreciation of the efforts 
of the resource teacher. 

Goal achievement and program activity impact will 
continue to be carefully monitored in order to increase 
the effectiveness of the "packaging" of each lesson. New 
activities and lessons of differing formats should be ex- 
perimented with, especially as an increasingly clearer 
picture of the financial constraints of next year's program 
becomes available. 
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Guidance counselors and other support personnel 
will be consulted to gain possibilities of their having 
more functional relationships with career education. Pre- 
sently, they are observing some of the resource teacher's 
activities^ and opening up their roles to be career educa-- 
tion supplementary •'resources*' for children who seek theil: 
assistance. 

Professor John Holland has been consulted with ex- 
tensively and has offered suggestions which have allowed 
for fruitful student experiences with his Self Directed 
S earch instrument. A new form, possibly even more relevant 
to young adolescents, is being forwarded to the program 
coordinator for review. Guidance personnel could be par- 
ticularly helpful in working with students to help person- 
alize and assimilate the information gained from the in- 
strument. 



Expanding the present career education resource 
centers in each school should be considered, especially in 
the light of tenuous fiscal resources for next y§ar. Some 
systems, such as San Diego County, have developed "career 
centers" which serve rather ingenuously or career education 
delivery systems for their middle school population. This, 
and similar plans which call for minimal funding should be 
reviewed. The center approach would also remove some of 
the overload recently experienced fey the resource teacher 
who finds herself responsible to be all things to many 
different people. Many of the students who have taken so 
enthusiastically to the experiential aspects of the program 
would probably react likewise to "their own" center, where 
they share responsibility for materials accumulation, 
physical comfort (furniture, filing accommodations, space 
arrangements, etc.) and record keeping. 



Norwalk High School 



The third party evaluation team has participated 
in two district-wide staff meetings which were also attended 
by local and state education representatives. The specific 
goals of the several components of the Career Education 
Project were carefully reviewed, and a critical analysis of 
all project activities was conducted. 

The evaluation team has continued to monitor all 
phases of the project by engaging in a regular sequence of 
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on-site visits. All project staff members and most of tho 
suoport staff personnel at the high school have been inter- 
viewed. The lines of communication betv/oon the evaluators 
and the project staff are open, and this has contributed 
significantly tc-a constructive exchange v;ith respect to 
the progress of the project at the high school level. The 
stVff is to be commended for its spirit of cooperation and 
responsiveness to feedback. 

There are several aspects of the high school pro- . 
gram which are designed to have a broad impact on largo 
number of students. The nature of these activities is 
such that their impact will not be clearly identifiable 
in a terminal evaluation, and therefore should be recog- 
nized at this point. 

Project WERC (Why Not Explore Rewarding Careers?) 
is a well planned film series which will enable interested 
students to become familiar with a wide range of occupa- 
tional families. An added feature of this film series is 
that it makes provision for students to come to the Career 
Resource Center, and for teachers to build in career re- 
lated content in their instructional activity. The second 
activity to be recognized is the series of Career Confer- 
ences. By invitation of the building principal, Mr. 
William A. Moore, department heads were encouraged to 
organize career conferences around one of the fifteen 
occupational clusters most related to their content areas. 
The response exceeded expectations and whereas ■ approxi- 
mately eight such conferences v/ere proposed, the number has 
been increased to twelve. The first of those conferences 
conducted in December was sponsored by the Practical Arts 
Department in conjunction with the Career Education Staff 
and focused on the automotive field. An enormous amount 
of thoughtful planning and preparation (conference format, 
audience development, hospitality, press coverage, etc.) 
contributed to its success. The proposed career conference 
schedule runs through May 30 and includes the names of the 
departmental sponsors, conference titles, and career educa- 
tion advisors. 

The career education staff at the high school is 
encouraged to continue its investment in activities such 
as those just alluded to, as well as the alumni follow-ups, 
student career interest survey, and employment surveys. 
Despite the fact that it wil3 not be possible to link 
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measurable outcomes with these activities, it is quite 
obvious that they v;ill have had a most pervasive influ- 
ence on the career orientation of the student population. 

The summative evaluation for the high school com- 
ponent will entail the usual experimental "treatment" - 
•'no treatment" design. Students who are partici pating^ in 
the particular career education aWivrtXes which are dis- 
cussed below will be the experimental subjects • The 
Career Development Inventory (see attached rationale for 
the selection of this instrument) will be administered to 
all the students-'Who : 

a) are involved in the career ed/civics plan* 

b) have participated in the construction and 
communication clusters ♦ 

c) completed the first lO-lO-unlimited cycle* 

d) are represented in correspondingly appropriate 
control groups for treatment categories a, b 
and c. 

Data will be analyzed experimental-control , and 
across the three treatment groups* Data for each treat-- 
ment and non-treatment group will be reported in terms of 
sex, IQ, G*P.A., and age. Additionally, it is planned 
that students in the clusters will complete questionnaires 
which are being developed by the Career Education Staff* 

Attention will not be focused on several on-going 
aspects of the high school component* T?he feedback is in- 
tended to pinpoint relative areas of strength and weak- 
ness, and to challenge the staff to even higher levels of 
effectiveness . 

Ten-Ten-Unlimited ; The first cycle of students (approxi- 
mately 90) have completed the "lO-lO-Unlimited" component 
of the high school program* The students' enthusiasm 
v;ith respect to this activity fell short of the staffs* 
expectations, and this condition was, in part, reflected 
in a declining attendance pattern* It should be noted that 
while this aspect of the program was conceptually sound, 
there v/erc system-wide constraints which appear to have 
compromised its effectiveness* Reference is made specific- 
ally to a) the perceptions of teachers and counselors who 
viev/ this component as a relatively low priority activity, 
and b) uncoordinated olianges in the scheduling of periods 
to accomirodate "exams" aud oHic^l si^ocxnl school-wide events. 
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etc. in response to this condition, the ].0-.10-unla.m^ted 
component will be built into the regular curriculum during 
the second semester. This activity will be engaged in as 
a part of the ninth grade social studies program, approxi- 
mately 300 students will bo exposed to the treatment in this 



manner < 



Resource Center: Student uce of the center is Ij^^^^ed in 
Verms of"th71^^rmber of students who have "taken ^old and 
c«re actively using the available resources. Again this 
must be explained in terms of the widespread student per- 
ception that this activity is an extra or additional 
"chore." Student use must be fit into an already full 
schedule of credit-bearing curricula activities. It is 
unlikely that this cohdition will be remedied by simply 
exposing students to a more intensive orientation. The 
solution lies in the ability of the school to 
Resource Center into the existing structure. This may be 
accomplished, for example, by linking it to the on-goxng 
guidance services program or by encouraging teachers to 
make assignments or refer students to the Center - in much 
the same manner as students are called upon to use the 
library, 

instructio n Cluster : The focal point of this ^l^f J^J"^ 
the construction of a section of a house. The jvork com- 
pleted to date is of high quality. It should be noted, 
however, that the project is barely off the ground --and 
the precise nature of work beyond the foundation and floor 
ing structure leaves one with several unanswered questions . 
While reference is made to plumbing, wiring, roof , siding, 
windows, cabinets, etc., there is no J^^f 
timetable of building events with clearly delineatea role, 
and responsibilities outlined. There are f 
cerns and questions with respect to- this cluster which ough« 
to be addressed at this time: 

1. I^iat was the rationale for constructing the 
house section in the electronics classroom? 
The room is occupied for unrelated instructional 
activity six periods each day. This condition 
places an unreasonable burden upon those charged 
with the responsibility of executing this par- 
ticular project. 
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2-. The project does not involve anywhere near the 
number of students who could potentially profit 
from such an experience. For example, the 
blueprint development was largely the work of 
only one or two of the architectural drafting 
students. And whereas early projections indicated 
that approximately 175 students would participate, 
we now find 14-15 students actively engaged in the 
project. 

3. It is difficult to discern a comprehensive career 
education thrust in this cluster. Fhe construction 
of a house section should encompass more than skill 
development for the students involved. v 

Communication Cluster ; The principal focus of this cluster 
is the production of a school newspaper. Again, the number 
of students actually involved is limited. For the most 
part, the students are volunteers — as opposed to tapping 
into existing structures like photography and journalism 
classes. In a general sense, the scope of the project is 
restricted, with little effort being made to embrace the 
many facets of communication media. There is no evidence 
of a "career education umbrella" of which the specific 
newspaper project would be the central action focus • 

Business Cluster : 'This cluster has not been started to 
date. Given the present situation, it has been recommended 
that this cluster be shelved until such time as the proba- 
bility of success falls within reasonable limits. 

General Feedback and Recommendations ; 

1. It is recommended that a district-wide stajf 
meeting be held to reassess and perhaps further 
clarify lines of communication, role definition, 
accountability procedures, and coordination and 
administration within and among building units. 

2. It is recommended that the newly generated 
"civics/careers" program, the heart of which 
calls for "lO-lO-Unlimited'- material to be 
condensed and worked into appropriate units 
in on-going Civics classes be implemented 
immediately. (The plans for this change are 

---excellent..), - , __- . 
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It is recommended^ that an attempt be made to 
implement in the clusters the material cited 
(re: career education concept) under Sections 
A and B of Dr» Stubb^s descriptive presentation 
to community groups. 

It should be required that the staff continue 
to systematically collect deipographic and other 
variable-relevant data for all control as well 
as experimental subjects. (Tfhe data collected 
on the S9 control and. experimental students who 
completed the first cycle of lO-lO-Unlimited is 
an excellent model.) 

The staff has agreed to refine and complete 
questionnaires to be used as one evaluative 
index of the relative success of the two 
cluster projects. 
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Rationale. Undergirding. the Use of the GDI 
Norv;alk Career Education Project 

Research instruments designed to assess voc^>tional 
maturity in ndoloscents have been constructed by a number 
of vocational psycholc lists (Crites, 1S61, 1S65, 1869; 
Gribbons and Lohnes, 1963, 1969? Westbrook and Clary, 1967, 
1970; Super and Kowalski, 1967 . . .etc.)- We have re- 
viewed these pioneering efforts and assessed the strengths 
and weaknesses of their instruments. It is our studied 
judgment — given the population being served and the 
multi-faceted program of the Norwalk Project — , that the 
Career D6;velopment Inventory (CDI) represents the most 
appropriate avail.-^ble instrument. 

The CDI is an objective, multifactor, self-administer- 
ing, paper-and-pencil inventory measuring the vocational 
maturity of ?»dole.scent boys and girls. It yields three 
scale scores, two of them attitudin?.l =^nd one of them cog- 
nitive, plus a tot^l score. The n^mes of the scales are: 
Planning Orientation (attitudinal) ; Resources for Explora-- 
tion (attitudin;=^l) r Information ^nd Decision Making (cog- 
nitive). The aggregate of the scales then represents an 
overall measure of vocational maturity as defined by the 
individual scales. Given the fact that the Norwalk Project 
seeks to develop ari>lanning orientation toward careers, 
knowledge of the use of resources in exploration, and know- 
lodge of decision -making and of occupations, the CDI repre- 
sents a suitable instrument. 

The reading difficulty of the CDI makes its use appro- 
priate ^t and above the sixth grade, and its voc;=*bulary 
^nd content make it acceptable to junior --^nd senior high 
school students in any grade. Moreover, the instrument 
was reviewed with respect to its sensitivity to the various 
ethnic groups which may be represented by the student popu- 
lation. We anticipate no difficulties in this area. 

Given the foregoing cons irloxcxt Ions, we pre requesting 
your ^pprovTil of the use of the CDI as an inf^trument to bo 
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employed in the ev^Hluaticn of the Norwalk C<>reer Educ?\- 
tion Project, 

Submitted by: Thomas M- Nil^nd; Ed.D. 

Dvvid P. G^rr^hc^n, Ed.D. 
Principal Ev^^luntors 

Tec\chers College, Columbia University 
Date: January 2 4, 1S73 ' ' . 
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-APPENDIX J 



Career Educr^ticn Workshop Agenda 



Monday August 21 - 8:30-12:30 p,M. 

Norwalk Career Education 
Proposal 



Forrest E. Parker 



Career Education in Norwalk Dr. Richard Briggs 
Public Schools 



Introduction to Career 
Education 



Mr» Saul Dulbarg 



Film " Career Education " 

- Coffee Break 

Discussion Groups 

Role of the Guidance 
Counselor 



U.S.O.E. 



Dr. William Stubbs 



Tuesday 



Role of the Career Education Dr. James Medved 
Staff 

August 22 - 8 :30 A,M,-l2;30 P.M, 



Career Education * s Role in= 
the School Curriculvim 

Integrating Career Educa- 
tion into the Curriculum 

Film " I Want to Be " 

Career Games 



Dr. Vincent 
Cibbarelli 

Mr.. .Earl 
Richardson 



- Coffee Break - 
Discussion Groups 
High School Counselors 



Dr. William Stubbs 
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Wednesday 



Middle & Elementary Staff Dr.. James Medved 

(career Activities) Forrest E. Parker 

August 23 - 8t30 A.M .-10:00 A.M. 

Materials Preview and curriculum 
Development in Groups 

- Coffee Break - 
10;00 A.M.-12;00 A.M. 

Research in Career Education Dr. Norman Walsh 

The Research Design for the Columbia Univers- 
Norvalk Career Education ity Research 

Project 

Thursday August 24 - 8r-^n a.M.-9;00 A.M.. 

Tape talks on Career Education 
Video tape previews 



9;0 0 A.M. -10:00 A.M.. 

The role of Guidance in 
Career Education 

- Coffee Break - 



Dr. Edward 
McEnroe 



10; 30 A.M.- 12lOQ_A.J1^ 
Curriculum Development in groups 

12; 00 A. M.-12.;10 .P.M-. 

Summary Staff 



RJC 
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APPENDIX L 

Evaluation of Career Education Program 
in Naram^ke School . 



January- June 1973 
Nancy A. Feige 
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The elementary Career Education program successfully 
accoKplished three major objectives. The first and most 
important objective was to help the students understand 
that the hinds of people they are, their interests, and 
their special abilities are related to their future roles 
in the world of work. Introspective activities such as 
role playing, career education games and interest sheets 
aided the students' self-awareness. A second and related 
objective was to help the students understand a career 
problem or situation and work out an appropriate solution 
or behavior pattern for it. This objective was accom- 
plished through role playing and- "hands-on" activities. 
The third major objective was to help the students under- 
stand the relationship of the educational curricula and 
the work community. This objective was accomplished 
through visitations from con-miunity workers and career 
related activities done in the regular classrooms. 

An evaluation of the elementary ' Career Education 
program in Naramake School completed by the fourth and 
fifth grade students is attached. The results of this 
evaluation indicates the following. 

Field trips are always a success and the majority of 
the students have suggested that the trip to the airport 
or a different trip be scheduled for next year. 

"Hands-on" projects are very popular with the fourth 
and fifth grade students. They were elated to work with 
wood and tools. This activity allowed some students to 
assume responsibility for doing their jobs well and to 
cooperate with their peers in an assembly-line situation. 
They were very proud of the finished projects which they 
took home. The students also enjoyed making murals and 
posters about Career Education concepts such as advertising 
their manufactured products and ilTus tf ating health-and 
.•safety rules. The fourth graders carved the alphabet into 
linoleum blocks and printed them. One class composed a 
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poem about Career Education which they printed and posted 
on the bulletin board for an activity in Communications 
and Media, 

Role playing activities were also successful in the 
elementary Career Education progrcim. Students interviewed 
each other for jobs in the manufacturing company. Some 
students commented that they got the feeling of what* a job 
was like in a business. The fourth graders ran a beauty 
parlor, barber shop and health spa. Some students were • 
employees and others were customers and almost all expressed 
a desire to continue the activity beyond the time allotted 
for it. The fifth graders presented a talent show. Some 
students were directoirs, producers, script writers, an- 
nouncers, stage hands and perFormers. Many enjoyed seeing 
their peers' "talent" and they enjoyed the freedom they 
had to "do their own thing." Another role playing activi- 
ty in the fifth grade program was a recreation club in 
which students acted as recreation directors and taught 
their classes some games. 

•The resources of the community were tapped with the 
visitation of a police officer and sanitation engineer to 
the fourth grades for the Public Service cluster. The 
students appreciated these visitors and expressed a desire 
to visit their places of work. Some fifth graders re- 
quested they have visitors next year. 

The reactions to the Career Education game^ were 
favorable. Students claimed it was inter.es ting to see 
vaat their peers liked and to decide what they liked 
themselves , 

The audio-visual materials used in the elementary 
Career Education program were filmstrips, films, and comic 
books. The marine science films v/ere very good according 
to teachers and pupils » The science teacher said she 
showed some of the films twice to the same class. Many^ 
students suggested they be used next year. The filmstrips 
were good but the students got tired of them from over- 
exposure. The comic books were a success in the. fourth 
c,rades but the fifth graders did not care *for themv The 
reason for this difference may be because the fourth 
graders had several opportunities to read them and the 
rif th grader s : only saw^ -the^comic^ books once . 



Most of the activities in the elementary Career 
Education program were successful and if possible should 
be incorporated into the program for next year* Many of 
these activities can be conducted by the regular class- 
room teacher with the guidance of a Career Education 
specialist. 
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Reactions: Career Education Program 
Elementary Level 



Jo Merle Waldron 

Student; The program \vas received fantastically by the 
4th and 5th grade students. The 4th graders are going 
around very smugly because they will still be a part of 
the program next year; they thought that the fifth 
graders would not have Career Ed. any more since they 
were leaving the building. The 5th grades also thought 
this to be true, and some expressed the desire to stay 
back in order to still have Career 'Education! They were 
all quite relieved v;hen I told them that the middle 
schools would have it also. 

Pers onal : In order to meet the objectives of this program, 
X learned many concepts, and developed many activities and 
methods; which, by all indications, were invaluable addi- 
tions to the educational enrichment of the students in the 
program. These activities, concepts, and methods. are also 
an invaluable addition to me,, professionally, as they will 
greatly enhance my effectiveness as an educator. 

Resulting from a general orientation to the World of 
Work, and simulations of the clusters, both grade levels 
were able* to make insightful statements about their likes 
and dislikes. Ex.: "I like making things with my hands," 
'*I like keeping -records in an office, " "I like interviewing 
people for jobs," "An assemblyline is ioring, " "I don't 
like things like that (gardening)," 'I like making things 
grow," "I want to be the president of an office," "I want 
to be a paramedic," and many commonts l.ike this: ....'I 
like finding out wliat I*m good at doing." 



Evaluation: Career Education 
Middle School - "Hands-On" Experiences 



Francis Gerner 
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The "hands-on' phase of Career Education was very^ 
successful. The plastics production line (Manufacturing 
Cluster) was an excellent mock-up of a true industrial 
production line • Aerospace education (Transportation 
Cluster) was also an excellent media for exposing the 
students to modern transportation methods* The Manufactur 
ing and Transportation Clusters were very well received by 
the students. At the close of this year my students' eval 
uation of both clusters gave equal high praise and no 
criticism. I feel that through the Career Education pro- 
gram we are reaching the students' needs for useful and 
meaningful education, I am proud to be ai member of the 
Career Education staff • 
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Middle School Career Education Experience 



Judy Petropulos 



This Career Counselor, through much experimentation, 
established and met the goals set forth in the curriculum 
written for the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade students. This 
Career Education program achieved a successful experience 
while being presented in a 2-week class session of social 
studies time with 30-37 students. Recommendation for 
1973-^74 would be to see classes only once a month for 10 
months, during other subjects or guidance periods. 

Students enjoyed the many filmstrips, video tapes, 
and films plus the discussions that followed, but the 
counselor became very bored seeing them over and over again 
and having the same discussion sessions (some lessons were 
repeated 25-45 times). These could be used with larger 
groups of students, perhaps 70-75 in size for next year. 

Career games were especially fun I The students, 30-37 
in size, enjoyed coming up in front of their classes, mak-- 
ing choices in regard to their career interests or feelings, 
counselor had good interaction going with students while 
playing these games. 

Interviewing an adult in the world of work and report- 
ing to the class was very interesting to the students. 

Reading the many SRA kit briefs. People and Choices 
Picture folios. Occupational Outlook Handbook, Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles and the Concise Handbook of Occupa- 
tions plus pamphlets, showed the students how to bogitt 
researching their own career interests. It proved that 
the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade students are eager to explore 
career choices . 

Taking the SDS (the Self ^-Directed Search Inventory) 
was most enlightening to the 7th and 8th grade students. 
They were able to put themselves into a Job Personality 
category and further investigate an occupation of interest 
to them. 



Also, exploring the 15 clusters of work prepared these 
ntuclents for further Career Education programs. The Popeye 



comic books on career clusters proved very v;orthwhile. 
The students couldn't wait to exchange books and read 
further into other clusters. They even wanted to keep 
them and take them home* 

We did not have time this year for field trips. I had 
to cover all classes which amounted to over 1600 students. 

Filling our Job Applications and discussing them 
proved to be a fun exercise. 

Career iMonth in May brought 83 career conferences. 
48 - Nathan Hale; 35 - West Rocks. Many guest speakers 
from Connecticut were invited to Nathan Hale on Monday and 
Friday, and West Rocks on Tuesday and Thursday to speak to 
small classes of students on careers. Only 8th grade stu- 
dents previously selected what cluster or speaker they 
wanted to hear. There was very good interaction between 
speakers and classes. It proved to be a unique experience 
for this counselor as well as students.. I learned a great 
deal I 

The social studies teachers I worked with were very 
helpful and cooperated a great deal to make my 2 weeks 
v/ith their classes enjoyable, but they felt that they 
would not want Career Education to become a permanent part 
of the social studies curriculum. 

Reading a great deal of career information, v/riting 
curriculum, being in classes with students, speaking en- 
gagements at conferences, meetings and parents* nights, 
planning and performing at teacher career workshops, and 
meeting people from other careers has really made my year 
as Career Counselor very rewarding. 

Because of a creative and interested principal, Nathan 
Hale is now establishing a Career Cluster Activity Program 
for 7th and 8th grade students. This program, when imple- 
mented, will utilize many o>f Nathan Hale's teachers. 

The middle school concept of Career Education still 
needs a great deal of creativity for additions and re- 
visions. I recommend that all teachers and counselors in 
Norwalk take some parn in our fautnsfic Career Education 
program in the future. 
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Commonly--if not universally— one 
of the most important decisions each 
of us must make in his or her early 
years revolves around the question 
"What will I do with my productive life 
when I am out of school and no longer 
reliant on my family?" 

Some few young people are self- 
inspired during their school years, 
know what they wa nt , a nd follow 
through rv^gardless of barriers along 
the way --whether such barriers be 
physical, financial, emotional or in- 
ertiaL 

Many more, with family pressure, 
guidance, and support, know they are 
going on to further general education 
or to specific career preparation --and 
do. 

But more than half have neither 
the personal inspiration nor the family 
help, pressure, or financial backing 
to bring about the positive actions and 
decisions necessary to launch them on 
a direct career course. It is toward 
this large group that the thrust of 
Career Education is primarily directed. 

The young person, who must go to 
work when he or she leaves school, or 
who neither knows what he wants to do 
(nor seemingly cares), is that young- 
ster who needs help. 

In view of the existence of mas- 
sive and detailed information on ca- 
reers and the opportunities they offer 
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Commonly --if not universally— one 
of the most important decisions each 
of us must make in his or her early 
years revolves around the question 
'*What will I do with my productive life 
when I am out of school and no longer 
reliant on my family?'' 

Some few young people are self- 
inspired during their school years, 
know what they want, and follow 
through regardless of barriers along 
the way --whether such barriers be 
physical, financial, emotional or in- 
ertial. 

Many more, with family pressure, 
guidance, and support, know they are 
going on to further general education 
or to specific career preparation --and 
do. 

But more than half have neither 
the personal inspiration nor the family 
help, pressure, or financial backing 
to bring about the positive actions and 
decisions necessary to launch them on 
a direct career course. It is toward 
this large group that the thrust of 
Career Education is primarily directed. 

The young person, who must go to 
work when he or she leaves school, or 
who neither knows what he wants to do 
(nor seemingly cares), is that young - 
•ster who needs help. 

In view of the existence of mas- 
sive and detailed information on ca- 
reers and the opportunities they offer 
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that has been Federally," State and even 
commercially developed, it is tragic 
if the uncertain or floundering . young 
person is not given the opportunity (or 
even required) to undertake si careful 
self-evaluation and to consider the 
specific options clearly open to him. 

Well-catalogued and indexed job de- 
tails in straight -for ward and under- 
standable language are readily available. 
Over 40, 000 occupations have been ar- 
ranged into some 15 types (or clusters). 
Educational requirements, personal 
qualifications, duties, earnings, fringe 
benefits, normal advancement rates and 
current demand are covered with re- 
markable completeness. Many occupa- 
tions can be examined with audio visual 
aids and discussions by directly exper- 
ienced persons. The need to J^'stumble 
in blindly" and pray is minimized. 

One may argue that those who are 
self -inspired or those whose future 
courses are otherwise established have 
no need for Career Education in public 
schools; further, that it would be waste- 
ful to force such an exposure on them. 
The other side of this, coin is, that know- 
ledge of the problems of other people can 
only be broadening, and that information 
on "How Best to Know Yourself and to 
Choose a Career" can only be helpful. 
Properly presented, the acquisition of 
such knowledge is another step toward a 
complete education and will be perma - 
nently valuable whether directly used or 
not. 
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The school system in 1972-73 in- 
cluded 17,823 students -^8, 673 ele- 
mentary, 4, 020 middle school, 4, 632 
high school, and 498 in special educa- 
tional programs* Minority groups of 
the total school enrollment included 
18% black and 4% Spanish -speaking* 
Bussing is utilized to accomplish a 
uniform school balance. 
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project was scheduled to start January 
1972 and be completed before July 1973, 

The Norwalk Career Education 
Program --developmental and exper- 
imental in nature--has been carried on 
in one high school, two middle schools, 
and three elementary schools. Suc- 
cess to date clearly warrants the ex- 
tension of the program throughout the 
entire school system, consisting of two 
high schools, five middle schools, and 
eighteen elementary schools. 

The balance of this brochure is 
devoted to a statement of objectives at 
each of the three school levels with 
accompanying illustrations to demon- 
strate the various devices and methods 
used. 



Norwalk and its School System 



Norwalk is a city of 83, 000, forty- 
three miles from New York. It is 
home to many commuters but is also 
an industrial center. It is estimated 
that about as many people commute 
*Mn** to Norwalk' s industrial shops as 
"out" to New York. There is a large 
minority group of black and Spanish- 
speaking people. 



The school system in 1972-73 in- 
cluded 17,823 students --8, 673 ele- 
mentary, 4, 020 middle school, 4, 632 
high school, and 498 in special educa- 
tional programs. Minority groups of 
the total school enrollment included 
18% black and 4% Spanish -speaking. 
Bussing is utilized to accomplish a 
uniform school balance. 



National Trends and Norwalk's Current Position 



The basic concept of educating to- 
ward specific careers is not new, but 
in recent years has gained a constantly 
increasing acceptance across the na- 
tion. President Nixon has assigned a 
high priority to further expansion of 
the country's programs in this direc- 
tion, and the Congress has appropri- 
ated substantial funds for the refine- 
ment and extension of existing pro- 
grams and the development of new ones. 

On this latter point, Norwalk- - 
alone among Connecticut's school sys- 
tems--was signally recognized in late 
1971 with a Federal Grant of $99, 000 
(awarded by the State Department of 
Education) which along with other State 
and Local aid was to develop, evaluate 

j-'^fine new methods. ']^4^unded 
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project was scheduled to start January 
1972 and be completed before July 197a 

The Norwalk Career Education 
Program - -developmental and exper - 
imental in nature --has been carried on 
in one high school, two middle schools, 
and three elementary schools. Suc- 
cess to date clearly warrants the ex- 
tension of the program throughout the 
entire school system, consisting of two 
high schools, five middle schools, and 
eighteen elementary schools. 

The balance of this brochure is 
devoted to a statement of objectives at 
each of the three school levels with 
accompanying illustrations to demon- 
strate the various devices and methods 
used. 
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Norwalk and the economic significano 
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Elementary Schools 



"career games" 
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Career Education in the elementary schools 
is designed to generate "career awareness." Stu- 
dents are shown the broad range of options open in 
the general "world of work. " The nature of work in 
Nor walk and the economic significance of its popu- 
lation make-up and geographic location are studied. 



Elementary Schools 






"a manufacturing process" 



WORK SIMULATIONS 
OF THE CLUSTERS 



"the supermarket' 
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The "dignity of work** and the **pride 
in any job well done" are repeatedly 
Careers are discussed during all elemer 
years, but emphasis on classifying r 
into families or "clusters'* comes in the 
grades. 
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The ''dignity of work'* and the *'pride to be found 
in any job well done" are repeatedly stressed. 
Careers are discussed during all elementary school 
years, but emphasis on classifying related jobs 
into families or "clusters" comes in the 4th and 5th 
grades. 




In grades 6-7-8 the Career Education program is 
refined and expanded. It now provides career orien- 
tation and the beginnings of career exploration, utili- 
zing unified arts programs and equipment. During 
career exploration, "hands-on" experiences are pro- 
vided in simulated work settings and organizations 
representative of different clusters. Middle school 
career orientation involves the study and discussion 
of the nature of work- -requirements, attitudes, abili- 
ties, and skills. Students examine their own interests 
and aptitudes as they relate to their career poten- 
tials --the work options and job alternatives reason- 
ably open to them. 
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$ the Career Education program is 
Bd. It now provides career orien- 
aings of career exploration, utili- 
programs and equipnient. During 
''hands-on" experiences are pro- 
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different clusters. Middle school 
involves the study and discussion 
k- -requirements, attitudes, abili- 
udents examine their own interests 
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The devices used are tabulated 
and/or briefly discussed in the follow- 
ing listing: 

a. Experienced teaching to insure that 
the/student understands and knows 
how to use the awareness and de- 
tailed files covering thousands of 
occupations. 

b. The time and opportunity to study 
these files in detail and to discuss 
the questions they raise as related 
to those "careers of interest. 



c. Lectures by visitors, expert in 
their fields. 

d. Visits to Commerce and Industry 
(in groups or individually) 

e. Experienced career counseling (on 
request) 



High Schools 



ploratlon, using audio -visuals' 



"experienced career counseling" 



There are three primary objec- 
tives for Career Education in the High 
Schools. They are: a closer approach 
to adequate self-knowledge; general 
knowledge on many promising careers 
and the opportunities they offer; and, 
more detailed study of those which are 
of personal interest. Ideally, there 
is a sharpened combined focus of self- 
evaluation and career choice through 
''orientation, exploration and prepara- 
tion. It is in\:ended that each student 
leave school with a salable skill for 
prompt use, or as insurance if other 
plans fail to bear fruit. 



The devices used are tabulated 
and/or briefly discussed in the follow- 
ing listing: 

a. Experienced teaching to insure that 
the student understands and knows 
how to use the awareness and de- 
tailed files covering thousands of 
occupations. 

b. The time and opportunity to study 
these files in detail and to discuss 
the questions they raise as related 
to those ''careers of interest." 



c. Lectures 
their fielc 

d. Visits to 
(in groups 

e. Experienc 
request) 
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"individualized exploration, using audio -visuals" 



"experienced care( 
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i. Pertinent 
Service*' 



work experience- -"In 



j. Job placement 

An additional program for well 
motivated and ambitious students in- 
volves ''Specialty Cluster" projects 
which carry further into job and ca- 
reer skills* To date these have in- 
cluded: 



1. A Construction Cluster --calling for 
the conception, planning, building 
and wiring of a 10' x 24' x 10' 
house section* 

2* A Communications Cluster --in- 
volving "High Times," the Norwalk 
High School student newspaper, and 
(in its formative stage) the planning, 
creation and broadcast of a weekly 
^ hour Radio Program directed to 
the Senior Citizens Club of Norwalk 
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f. Career Conferences (about 15 of 
these yearly --2 hours to portions 
of 4 days in length). During 1973 
these will have included: 



Motor Mechanics 
Marketing and 
Distribution 
Health 

Public Service 
Construction and 

Manufacture 
Communications 

Media 



Foreign Language 
Business and 

Office 
Mathematics 
Environment 
Fine Arts 
Consumer and 

Home Making 
Recreation 
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An additional program for well 
motivated and ambitious students in- 
volves "Specialty Cluster" projects 
which carry further into job and ca- 
reer skills. To date these have in- 
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This program will be continued. 
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APPENDIX N 
Research '£'V?.Xuation Dr^si^n 

This proposal describes a research design to evalu- 
ate the Norwalk Career Education Project. The design vill 
enable the researchers to assist in the on-going develop- 
ment of the program as well as in assessing its effective- 
ness . 

It is understood that appropriate behavioral ob- 
jectives v/ill have already been constructed for the program 
before the research team assumes its duties. We, the re- 
search team, are in accord with the use of planned pupil 
outcomes to promote pupil attainment. While the mere infor^ 
mation that pupils have or have not attained particular 
outcomes is not useful per se for program- improvement pur- 
poses this information is most helpful in evaluating the 
effectiveness of program processes related to each outcome 
and in identifying individual pupils who need additional 
attention on specific outcomes. Additionally, information 
obtained from assessment of the effectiveness of program 
processes for each outcome will lead to further selection 
and designing of processes that should prove more effective 
in prorfiotlng their attainment. 

It is. of course, recognized that specific objectives 
and criteria for measuring these objectives should be clear- 
ly definc-d during the developmental phase of the project. 
That is, evaluation ought to be designed in as a basic com- 
ponent of the program itself. I^is ideal of built--in eval- 
uation with behaviorally defined objectives and criteria for 
measuring these objectives is obviously complicated. For 
example, it is understandably difficult to anticipate and 
operationally define all objectives at the onset of the pro- 
gram since the program, is dynamic, and thus the objectives 
mi-(ht change considerably over time, resulting in the by- 
passing of subsequently recognized important goals. 

Given the foreg^-^ing considerations, which the project 
in its present state acknowledges, it would be inappropriate 
to detail a specific sequence of evaluative measures and 
criteria. Consequently this evaluation model is presented 
in broad steps with provision for flexibility to supplement 
and modify those steps and the general procedures so as to 
adapt them to the evolving project and to situational limit- 
ations dictated by unique cl)aracttcr.'i.«(\r<?n .'>f Mk-* -iudiridual 
schools involve^d lu j^roject. 
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The proposed evaluative research design v;ill utilize 
several current evaluative approaches appropriate for "ob- 
jectives-based'* programs. Put most simply the design will 
employ measurement procedures along three different dimen- 
sions, 

1. Criterion-referenced and Norm-referenced Evaluation 

Criterion-referenced measurement involves assessment of 
pupil attainment of specific outcomes • Did the stu- 
dents (s) attain the intended outcome being assessed? 

Norm-referenced measurement is concerned with an indivi- 
dual 's performance in relationship to other individuals* 
Where does this individual rank in comparison with the 
others? 

2 . Formative and Summative Evaluation 

Formative evaluation describes the evaluation of edu- 
cational programs that are still developing. The eval- 
uation activities are dcsiined to identify weaknesses 
in on-going programs so that appropriate revisions can 
be made, 

Summative evaluation describes the evaluation of a 
program for the purpose of deriving descriptive state- 
ments with rospect to the effectiveness of that program. 

3 • Compar isons Within and Between Groups Evaluation 

Pupil scores on the standardized instruments (vocation- 
al maturity scale, occupational and educational infor- 
mation awareness scale and vocational destiny control 
scale) will bo analyzed to illuminate differences among 
iroups within the treatment group (Nathan Hale pupils 
compared to West Rock pupils) as well as between the 
treatment and control ^roup. 

The three dimensional evaluation design will enable the 
researchers to report data concerning the fallowing: 

1) the degree to which students attained specified 
outcomes , 

2) the comparative ranking of any student or qroup 
of student55 iu te^vms of oiiLc^m^* attnliiment . 
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3) the identification of least and ipost successful 
intended outcomes in terms of numbers of pupils 
able to attain them. 

Such identification during the onqoinq development of 
the program will promote changes in the si>ccified 
criteria necessary for outcome attainment or the program 
processes which purport to lead to the outcome attain-- 
mont. 

4) descriptive statements about the effects of the 
program in meeting its intended objectives, 

5) the identification of students or groups of 
students within the program who were most and 
least successful in attaining the specified 
outcomes , 

and 

6) comparative statements concerning the vocational 
maturity, awareness, etc* of treatment groups and 
control group students. 

Broadly conc eptu alized s tops in the ova luation model : 

Step 1: Orientation and Planning Conference 

a) including representatives from all participating 
schools 

b) overview of Career Education Project (includin? 
behavioral objectives as developed) 

c) presentation and discussion of research evaluation 
model 

d) collaborative modification as deemed appropriate 
to bring evaluation model and projeqf, model 
'in-phase" 

Step 2:* Monitoring project progress 

a) assemble and analyze reports and other data from 
participating schools and project personnel to 
determine extent and effectiveness with wliich 
program activJh-i c^s havt boon rmplemr.uted* 
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b) consultant site visits - periodic (approximatGly 
twelve field visits) on-the-spot observations in- 
cluding planned-structured interviewing with pro- 
ject staff as well as with participatin;^ students. 

Step 3:* Instrumentation 

a) comparison will be within program as well as with 
control group 

b) auantitative measures will concentrate on changes 
in performance as well as wich absolute levels of 
performance based on pre-specified criterion levels 

*Steps 2 3 and 4 will bo simultaneously executed and 
be on-going for the duration of the project. 

c) measurement will be based on both instrument per- 
formance as well as objective related sub-task 
performance 

1. Analysis of each objective 

2. translation into behavioral terms 

3. identification objective-related instrument 
items and/or sub- tasks 

4. determination of criterion levels of student 
performance 

Step 4. Periodic interim-reports (dates to be 
scheduled at the orientation-planning 
conference) 

a) approximately four reports 

h) reports would be prepared to ^i.vo feedback to the 
project with respect to steps 2 and 3. 

.;;:^\;/S^isp 5. Data collection and analysis 

• 4f 

a) administration of appropriate instruments and 
auantification of sub-task performance 

b) wo are planning to use the "Post-test Only Control 
Group Design" for analysis of the standardized in- 
strument scores (Campbell and Stanley, 1967.) The 
feasibility for the employ of this design will be 
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discussed at the "orientation and planning 
conference. " 



c) statistical procedures must be tentative at this 
point and will obviously be dependent upon the 
nature and distribution of the data (it seems 
likely that both descriptive and inferential 
statistics will be employed.) 

Step 6. Preparation and transmittal of final report 



*0n the basis of the Career Education Project proposal as 
stated it appears likely that in addition to usinq 
several of the available standard instruments (e-7- 
vocational maturity, vocational awareness etc.), a vo- 
cational control (destiny control) instrument would be 
appropriate. While the basic instrum.ent would be an 
adaptation of the Rotter and Coleman scales - it would 
have to be specifically constructed for application to 
the Norwalk Project- The research team would avail 
themselves of the expertise at Teachers College in voca- 
tional development and instrument development in the de- 
si-jninq of this instrument. 
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